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And Peace on Karth and Good Will toward Men. 














PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT MEDINA, OHIO, 
BY A. I. ROOT. 


Vol. VII. Nov.; 1879. - Ne it 
Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 
FF 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 





While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
{ do not wish to take upon myself the ow qiegeenam 6 of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping, but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, he will surely 
have your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implemenis,is nted. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly eer ge with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175% by 944 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tel. o well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
— m5 vowed are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. : 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as 1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inehes space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will coed ‘take the time to look them up. It takes 

ithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 




















takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
gmoney. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. . 
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Your busy friend, Novice. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements will be CARE REP at the rate of 20 





cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash | 


in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of responsibility and intention to do all 


that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth | 


the price asked for them. 








COMB FOUNDATION, — 
37 TO 50c. PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one time. For fur- 
ther particulars, see our weg: Catalogue, mail- 
ed on application. . ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 

POWER MACHINERY! 

¥ CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 

Hand, ronies ie Saws for heavy 

' y and light rippi Lathes, &c., &c. 

. os a] These mac ines are especially 
= §” adapted to Hive Making. 

: will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
ameenuiestes oe Co., Til. 


E ‘Send 25 cents in eee or cur- 
rency fora new HORSE BOOK. 
It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing 
positions assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a 

large collection of VALU ABLE 

RECIPES, rules for telling the age 
of a horse, with an engray ing showing teeth of each 
year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought 
books that I paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as 
well as I do yours.”” SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 
WANTED. B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 


For sale also at this office.—A. I. ROOT. 9-8 


Comb Foundation MachineS 
$22.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements —_ ee mailed on ap- 
plication. Medina, Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


ALL RECULATED, AND IN.& 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or I will send 
~ the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
ou can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, for a present, ought to make wed boy (or 
man either) happy. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 

















$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. 
Send Ten Cents for a fample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, 


You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—‘* Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find ‘anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and T5c, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
your orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS. meer 
of Su 
The first column is for those only, % =| seribers 
who send 5 or more names. ica 
or 
ze at 
75c.| 1.00 
Any of them sent post-paid on ree’pt of price. —- 
1—A BCof Bee Culture, Any One Part...25, 5 | 2 
2—Lithograph of Apiary, Implements, etc. 25 2 
3—Photograph of House Apiary * 
4—“*That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes 25, - 
5—Emerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, 
ill hold 3 Volumes 
6— “8 “ better & 
7—Pocket Magnifyi lass } 
8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS. 75) 
9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 
GLEANINGS 75) 
10—Double Lens werner. on 3 brass feet 1,00) 
11—Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers y Fone lan 00) 
12—A BC, 5 Parts complete, in paper.... 1 -00) 
13—A B C.5 5 Parts complete, in cloth 
14—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS. Lal 
15—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 
fully finished, and packed with Imple-___| 
ments os Nee 2 a idence ecseoeed 15] 
16—Opera Glass for Bee H $5. 00, 
7—American Silver i vraltnan) "Waich $10.00) 


Names of Premium Articles. 


ee 
cscovscnm 
of eee BOO OOS 








CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal ($2 00) 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 
* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange 
** All the above (Bee Journals Sof © mpaleanden 
* American Agriculturist ($1 50 
* Prairie Farmer 4 iB 
** Rural New Yorker 
* Scientific American 8 20) 8 90 
“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 75 
[Above rates include all Postage. | 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 





For description of the various articles, see our 
Twenty-First Edition Circular and Price List, mailed 
on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- | 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 

This Price List fo be taken in place of those of | 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of fi ga the figures giving the amount of 
postage requir 

To Canada, merchandise by mail is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 





| A BC of Bee Culture, Five Parts compiete 

+ 4 ORR DADS? COVER. bios cb eis cece 

| The same, neatly bound in cloth........ 1 25 

| Single Parts, in paper, each............. 25 
15 | Alighting Board, detuchable (See ABC) 8 10 

| Alsike Clover. See seeds. 

| Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60lbs.) 8 00 


t 
— 


aIcoonwo cocoon © 


\ Barrels Ps ane Se a stair cade aes 2 50 | 
re waxed and painted... . 3 50 

Basket for broken combs to be hung in ‘the | 

|<: MOORMAN nak sxs Gnas cc tet oh kaes vas eaee 25 | 


| Basswood Trees for planting. See price list. 
1 per colony, from $7 to $16. See price 


1 
10 Bee-Hunting Box, with printedinstructions 25 


Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS..... AO, 60, 7 
10 — iron, for metal cornered frame ma- ‘ 
PES ic ak’. bp PERM Roden ha LaN eae caEoKed 5 


Buckwheat. See seeds. 

10 | Burlap for covering bees, 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete 5 00 
Buzz-Saws, extra, 85c, to $3.50. See price list. 

60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 

6 inch saws (no saws included) .... ...... 00 
The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 
3 Cages for queens, provisioned (See price list) 10 
30 WOE TON. ven cse axe 100 








Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, i" 
MU GMa eek 455 pba Migs LAW RSy Baad ao os Ga'5e0 i 
Cans for shipping extracted honey (See 
Honey), from 25¢c to $1.00. 
: Cards, queen registering, per ey Betas ee . 
60 Chaff Cushions for wintering (See A BC).. 30 
9 without the chaff........... 15 
Chaff Hive (See Hives)................-200 . 500 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 06 
| Clamps for making section boxes.......... 75 | 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 25 | 
Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 | 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, j 
has hinged cover and air of handles....- 1 50 | 


Comb Foundation Machines complete $22 to 100 2 
10 | Comb Holder to put on edge of hive........ 
Comb in metal cornered frames, complete 3. 





20 Corners, WOROA WOE BOR bia ko Modis o's 50s hve He 50 | 
20 + top only, per 100........... 60 | 
15 * bi bottom, per 100........... 40 | 
Corners, Machinery eo She for making $250 00 
| Crate for shipping comb honey. See Hives. 
40 | Division Boards of cloth and chaff.......... 20 
12 | Duck, for covering frames and for feeders, 
29 inches wide, per yd ............ ....... 20 
15 | Enameled Cloth, bees seldom bite or prop- 


olize it, per yard, 45 inches wide, 
20c. By the piece (12 yards) ........... .. 
Extractors, according to size of frame, 
$6 50 to 10 00. 
- Inside and gearing, including 
ee PERE eo rer Oe 
- Hoops to gO around the top.. 


= 
i?) 


a 


o 
RERKSRSES 


per doz 
Feeder, a, (See erkos list) 1 pint .. 
Feeders, WOES ecko ditacbhdscenbeNeces 
The same, half 
The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 
Feeders, open air.............2cccecnceceeeee 
Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
valuable, 20c; per doz. by express. 2 00 
* —— ag ga large size, double above 


a ee cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 100 
Foundation. See Comb Foundation. 
Fountain Pump, or SWarm Arrester....... 8 59 
Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps.. 10 


nw Reascn 








oS 


18 | Galvanized Tron Wire for grapevine trellises 
per lb. (about 100 feet)...............60000 


25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 
| Gauge for planing lumber, brass........... 50 
+ ** making hives (See Hives).. 5 


50 | | Gearing for Extractor with supporting urm 125 
| Glass. See price list. 

0 | GLEANINGS, PCr VEAP .... 0... cece ce cece ees 1 00 

For prices of back vol’s, see price list. 

| Gloves. See Rubber Gloves. 
| Grape Sugar for feeding bees. See price list. 
Grape vines for shading hives. See price list. 
Hammers and nails. See price list. 

Hives from 5vc to $6 25. See price list. 

Honey. See price list. 
_ Plants. See seeds. 

0 Honey Kniv es, a or curved blade.. 1 00 


SE i <u'ss Sewer Mehowes4e ue 5 00 
” * % doz by Express........... 475 
Jars for shipping extracted honey. See 


Honey. 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
for particulars see price list. 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells. . 
Larvie, for queen rearing, from June to 


ao 


SRER S 


Bow for smoker bellows, per side...... 
Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 
Magnify ing Glass, ocket..... 
uble lens, brass, on 
MN IRS 5 cS icics Bean ve Savetbabdaeerese 
Medley of Bee-Keepers’ Photo's, 150 photo’s 
Microscope, comes ound, in Mahogany box 
Prepared objects for above, such 
as bee's wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 
Muslin, Indian head, for quilts "and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duek, 
I ONCE 55 o's ph dav ake s Had hVeauDs ochucete 10 
| Nails. See Hammers and nails. ; 
Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 20 
Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 
Planes and Planers. See price list. 
Pruning saws for taking down swarms, 75 and 85 
Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list. 
BRabbets, metal, per fo0b........c.cssccccess 
Rubber Gloves, $1.50 and $1.75. See price list. 
Rubber Stamps, $1.50 to 3.00. See price list. 
Rules. (See Pocket Rules) 12 and 
Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per oz........ 
10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws.................. 15 
Saws. See Circular Saws. 
Scales for weighing honey, ete. See price list. 
Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 40 
Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 4% inch, 10c; 5inch, lic. Very nice 
for foot-power saws. 
6 | Section Boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
Mee MN gi idid ain big rig ds aia oh Ase kic on sag dom 05 
Section Honey Box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 
Section Boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$6 00 per thousand and upwards, acco 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
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| 15 Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 


y in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive (See pricelist) 10 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 





18 Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 30 
18 Catnip, ‘ood seed, per 0z. 10c ; per Ib. 100 
0 as Shinese Mustard, per 02............. 15 
18 ’ Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per Ib..... 85 
18| “ White Dutch Clover, r DR snecucess 35 
18| ‘“* Motherwort, per oz. 10c; per gi vere 100 
18 ni Mignonette, per lb. (20 | per 0z).. 140 
* Simpson Honey Plant, per oz....... 50 
y P Rsay Silv er Hull Buckwheat, per | Sa 10 
os ae by Express 75 
“* Common as r pec scekarey 50 

18 * Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
“ Es OI iis sca dave sess oteveses bt 
20 |. * BAR. DARING, HOP ORs oc cet ascccccs case 25 
A small package of any of the above seeds will be 


sent for 5 cents. 


Separators, tin, for section boxes. See 
tion Boxes, 
5 | Sheets of Enameled Cloth to keep the bees 
from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
Moons Cases for 48 section frames of @ 
WE ing tans 00) dakiakereesitesdcceieseaee 
The same for 24 sections, half above 
pecs. This size can be sent by mail in 
he flat, for 75c. 
1| Slate Tablets to hang on hives .......... reat 01 
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SMOKERS. 
| Smoker, 
25 


oolittle’s, to be held in the mouth “ 


5 | 
| ¥ Bingham’s oe eae 
25 — OWN, see illustration in price 
st 
00 | Soldering - + poner, 
| Swarming Box.. eee 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per. paper. ithree sizes). 
| For larger quantities see Hammers and 
| nails. 
h | Thermometers . 
10 Transferring clasps, pac ka: re ‘of 100. 
Tin, see price list. 
0; Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 
| Thesame, all of grenadine (almost as gond) 
| Veils, material for, grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
| width, per yard 
| Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
in width, per yard 
Wax Extractor 
Copper bottomed boiler for above 
Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square foot 
Wire cloth, for queen cages 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively... . 
3| Wire cloth, painted, for shipping bees, i 
| mesh to the inch, per square foot ... ... 
| Wire for grape vine trellises. See Galyv an- 
NT 6 RT te eo Fee ee Te Ee eae 
All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
named. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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uinby’s (to Canada lic extra)l 50 &1 75 


| hives, 


| nights in boxes. 
| lb. boxes. 


Novy. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PROVIDE 


“CHAFF HIVES 


FOR YOUR BEES TO WINTER IN. 


They not only pay their cost almost every winter, 
but they pay just as well for summer use. See what 
a friend writes on a postal. 


Mr. Root:—What is your price for chaff hives, al- 
ready tilled with boxes, such as Wm. T. Seal, of 
Chadd’s Ford, got of you. Send me price list of 
and price of 50 chaff hives. Bees have done 
well only in this kind of hive this summer, on account 
of cold. It was too cold, in other hives, to stay 
I want the frames to hold the one 

J. & J.T. WILLIAMSON. 
Dilworthtown, Chester Co., Penn., Aug. 24, ’79. 


For 50 chaff hives or more, ordered during this 


| present month, every thing in the flat, including 


nails and tin roof, [ will make the price $1.30 each. 
This is for the hive for winter. 

For prices of the inside work (which you will not 
need until another season), also for prices of hives 
set up and painted, and for hives in lots less than 50, 


see price list. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 











either of the following departments, at a uniform 
yrtee of 20 cents each insertion, « or 82,00 per ye ear. 


$1. 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out piste A nutid 20c each shcasntieaitin or - 00 we year. 


Those wets names appear below agree to Sein 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an ion ported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent before July Ist. If wanted sooner, see rates in 
price list. 


*E. W. Hale. Wirt C.H. W. Va. 

*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. eZ Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa.7-3tf 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo 1-12 
*J. M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co. .. Md. 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 

*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Kane Co., Il. 
Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum. Wash Co., Wis. 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortensville, Woodford Co. Ky 
J. L. Bowers, Berryville, Clarke Co., Va. 
*King & White, New London, 0. 


1-12 


4-4 
7-12 
Stfd 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 


Hive Manufacturers. | 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices | 


named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Ee Scovell, Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 


BEAUTIFUL FERNS. 


4-3 





imens of Ferns 


L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 9tfd cents each, or bo 





GLEANIN GS AS AN ADVERTISING 
MEDIU M. 


It pays to advertise in Gcaieees. Tsold all my 
hives and combs, and had orders for double the 
amount. A. FAHNESTOCK. 

Toledo, O., Sept. 8, 1879. 

Will you please send me a copy of GLEANINGS for 
a customer of mine. 1 find the GLEANINGS one of 
the best advertising mediums | have tried, and think 
it has paid me better than any | have used. 

Catskill, N. Y., July 28, ’7 E. H. WYNKOOP. 





NOTICES OF THE AB Cc. 


A BC received in good ord2r. All T have to say is 
that it is the best book on the subject I have ever 
had the pleasure of reading. G. A. HOAG. 

West Union, Mo., Aug. 30, 1879. 


If | could not get another “A BC of Bee Culture,”’ 
I would not take $10. for mine. It-is the triple rec- 
tified, double distilled essence of bee-keeping, boiled 


down. Jas. A. TAYLOR. 
Austin, Texas, Oct. 24, 1879. 





Hope the new shop will be as great a success as 
the A BC has been; for I consider it of more bene- 
fit to persons going into the business than anythiug 
yet published. RK. N. MCINTYRE. 

Daytona, Fla., Dec. 28, 18% 8. 


On the stand at my right a, isthe “A BCof 
Bee Culture,’ which cost us $1.00; and to-day we 
would not take five dollars for it, and do without a 
book of the same kind. J. F. RUNNION. 

Spencer, W. Va. 


ABC or Bee Cucture. By A. I. Root. Euplice: 
ed by the — at Medina, Ohio, in five parts, at 2! 
und in one volume in paper $1. 00: 


in cloth $1. '85. After a very critical examination we 


| are free to say that this is the only work that ever 


~—Exquisite apec- | 


from Southern California will be sent to any address | 
for one cent each, except Golden Ferns, which are | 


four cents each. uets of Ferns, 25c and 50c each. 
= nt Crosses, $2.00 each. Free by mail. 
FUS MORGAN, Bernardo, San Diego Co., Cal. 





| business the first season. 
Address | 
| should have the work.—Farm an 


i 


came under our notice which is so clear and plain 


that not only any boy or girl, but even an old man 
or woman, with this book and a hive of bees, can 
learn modern bee culture and make a fair paying 
It is right up to date an 
every one who has or who contem a having bees 
reside 
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THE 


A BCof BEE CULTURE. 





sere several years, it has been my ambition to be 

- able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old | 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, 
paying business, even the first season. This isa great 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, | 
I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it | 
was to “cut and try,” as carpenters say, when they 
can’t get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make, 

To cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, .chases, etc., suflicient to keep 
my whole book standing constantly in type, that can | 
be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are | 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I 
see I have omitted anything, or have made any mis- | 
take, che correction is made before any more books 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
it succeeds, I will give you an illustration. 

A beginner writes to know if itis of any use to 
keep a queen, after she is eighteen days old and 
does not lay. Now I know very wellthat a queen 
should lay when from ten days to two weeks old; 
and also, that they will sometimes not commence 
until they are three weeks old, and then make good | 
queens. Now, although I‘directed that they should 
be tossed up in the air, to see if their wings were 
good, when they did not lay at two weeks of age, I 
did not say,if their wings proved to be good, how 
long we should keep them. If I could spare the 
time of the eolony, [ would keep a good looking 
queen that could fly well, until she is 25 ~y old; if | 
crowded for a place to put cells, I would kill all that | 
do not lay at 18 or 20 days old. | 

I have just put the above in the A B C, and that is | 
just the way I am going to er « doing. You see, 
you beginners are, ultimately, to build up the book. | 


The book, as it is now, contains about 275 pages 
and about 175 engravings. It is furnished complete 
in one, or in5 different parts. The contents and 
»~rices are as follows: 


Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1 b. Section Honey Boxe mak- 
ing Artificial Heney Comb, Candy for 
Bees, Mee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth, &c., &c. 


Part Second, tells ail about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, ctc, etc. 


Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
ey Dew, Hy brids, Italianizing, King Birds, 
Whe Locust ‘tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp 


ong me se Milkweed, Mother- 


wort, ustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 
polis, and Queens, 


Part. Fourth tells all about Rape, Raspberry, 
Ratan, Rebbing, Hocky ountain Bee 
Plant, Sage, Smokers. including instructions 
for making with illustrations, Soldering, Seur- 
wood, Stings, Sumac, Spider Flower, Sun- 
flowrr, Swarming, Teasel, Toads, Trans- 
ferring, and Turnip. 


Part Fifth tells about Uniting Bees, Veils, 
Ventilation, Vinegar, Wax, Water fer 
Becs, Whitewood, and Wintering. It also 
includes a Glossary of Terms and Abbrevia- 
tions used in Bee Culture. 


(All are Profusely Dilustrated with En- 
gravings. 


Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
for 25c; % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 40, $6.00. 


The five parts bound in one, in paper, mailed, for 
$1.00. At wholesale, same price as GLEANINGS, 


| with which it may be clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 


bg copies, $2.50; five copies, $3.75; ten copies, 


The same neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; three a goo $5.25; five copies. $5.00; ten 
copies, $8.50. If ordered by freight or Express, the 


poses may be deducted, which will be 3c on each 
5c book, 10c on the complete book in paper, and 12c 
each, on the complete book in cloth. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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THE sostane on Gun ANINGS ra foreign countries 
will here»fter be 18c. per year, instead of 24c. Our 
friends in other countries will please add this 
amount to the usual ae 


On account of the adv ance in price of 4-4 sty 
the grape sugar candy, for bees, will be 8c. per 
or 40c. per tray of 4% tb., instead of the prices given 
last month. I sincerely hope this will be the last 
| advance. 








o~<>-<. 


BURLAP makes very good chaff cushions, except 

that the fine dust sifts out when itis handled. How- 

| ever, as it is more porous, as well as cheaper, than 

the tn tian Head, wanave decided to make a lot, for 
our own use, of burlap. 


Tae thief who has been robbing our mails promis- 
ed to restore all the money, and to become a Chris- 
tian, if we would keep him ont of the penitentiary. 
| I think he will make a much b: tter Chri-tian to go 
to the penitentiary. and if he cannot become one 
and go there, I do not believe he would if ve 
| “I came not to send peace, but a sword.’”’—Math. 
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SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. NO. 11. 


A FEW BUZZ-SAW SCRAPS. 





€ ¢ AMO the many inquiring friends” who would 

fh “like to know a little more about that 

home made buzz saw that was described in 

the Nov. No. of GLEANINGS for 1878,” I would say 

that there remains but little more to tell; the fol- 
lowing “scraps” are all that I can “think of.” 

Some who have attempted the construction of 
foot-power saws have failed; one man says that it 
would require the strength of Sampson to saw half 
inch stuff with the saw that he made. In the con- 
struction of foot-power machinery, one idea should 
always be kept in view; that is, to have everything 
run lightly and easily. If it takes all your strength 
to run the machinery, there is no power left with 
which to do the work. 

Be sure and have everything made just right. 
While making my saw, I was often tempted to say: 
“There, I guess that will do; the bolts or screws will 
bring that into shape.’’ But I always resisted all 
such temptatious, and never left any piece or part 
until it was just right. 

The band wheel was so large, and so near the pul- 
ley on the saw mandrel, that the belt touched only 
a small part of the surface of the pulley; conse- 
quently, the belt had to be run so tight, to prevent 
it from slipping, as to cause considerable friction. 
To remedy this, I made a small tightener, which 
acted by means of a weight; this caused the belt to 
wrap farther around the pulley, and enabled me to 
run the saw with the belt quite loose. The result 
was that the ‘‘machine” ran much easier. If your 
belt will slip, put on just a little molasses. 

Not only keep your saws sharp, but keep them 
“jointed,” so that the teeth will all be of a length, 
and every tooth will cut. 

Ihave made hundreds of hives and thousands of 
section boxes, with my saw, and I like it better now 
than I did when J first made it. 

You need not pay 5c. apiece for clamps with 
which to make section boxes. Make some wooden 
ones; and for screws, buy some bolts at the hard- 
ware, and get the hesds pounded down flat at the 
blacksmith shop, so that you can turn them with 
your fingers. Of course, the nuts are to be embed- 
ed in the wood at one end of the clamps. 

Ihave my saw “rigged” for dovetailing according 
to the plan given in the March No. of GLEANINGS. 
I use the rip saw, set wabbling, and it works tip top. 

Rogersville, Mich, W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 








HOW AN ABC SCHOLAR MANAGED. 


oe a report from one of your A BC 
' scholars from this section of Minnesota may 
— be of interest tosome of your class. In the 
first place, I will state that I live on the prairie, and 
have no maple or basswood. There are quite a 
number of farmers in this county, who keep from 
two to fifty colonies of bees, but none who make 
bee-keeping a business, or raise queens for sale. 
But very few use any of the modern improvements 
that are now considered so necessary for the suc- 
cessful management of an apiary. 

One year ago last May, I received two colonies of 
black bees in movable frame hives. I put them on 
their stands, supposing I had done all that was nec- 
essary, except to supply hives for the increase. I 
knew absolutely nothing about them. A child was 
as rich in knowledge as to their wants and habits as 
I was. I remained in my ignorance until about 
August. In fact, I did not get much interested in 
them until the honey harvest was over, which was 
about Sept. 15th, 1878. I subscribed for GLEANINGS 
and the A. B. J., and sent for Prof. Cook’s ‘Manual’ 
and “Quinby’s Mysteries in Bee Keeping,” and, it is 
needless for me to state to those who are interested 
in the “blessed bee’ that I have been in perfect 
bliss ever since, so far as the bee question is concern- 


ed. 
In 1878, my two colonies increased to five, and 


gave me considerable surplus honey from golden 
rod. In the fall, I took three colonies on a debt, in 
old fashioned box hives. With care and close atten- 
tion, I succeeded in wintering and springing them 
through in good shape, without any feeding, al- 
though it was a bad winter, even in Minnesota, in 
some localities. As early in the spring as possible, 
I successfully transferred the three colonies in box 
hives to my movable frame hives. 
HOW TO ITALIANIZE AN APIARY. 

TI also bought of Hon. C. F. Greening, Grand Mead- 
ow, Minn., a nice, large colony of Italians, which 
were received on the 19th of April. I bought this 
colony for the purpose of Italianizing my eight col- 
onies. I thought of sending to GLEANINGS for eight, 
dollar queens; but, finally, after considering the 
matter all winter, I concluded to buy a colony and 
raise my own queens, believing the experience 
would be worth something. It seemed to me, at the 
time, like quite an undertaking. I did not com- 
mence operations very early, as the spring was cold 
and wet, but I raised, and introduced to my black 
colonies, eight Italian queens, 
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SENDING OFF FOR DRONES. 

I kept the black drones beheaded, not allowing 
one to hatch, and there were no other blacks within 
four miles. A short time before I wanted drones 
for my young queens, I found, upon a careful and 
thorough examination, that I had no drones. I im- 
mediately went to Grand Meadow, and got a card of 
drone brood that had already commenced to hatch, 
from one of Mr. Greening’s best queens. I inserted 
the card among my Italians, after daubing them 
and the Italians wel with honey. My neighbors 
laughed at me, but it was a success, and I have to- 
day fourteen, nice, strong colonies of Italians, and a 
little surplus honey. I raised all my queens. The 
season has been very dry, and there has been but 
little increase and but little honey gathered, so far 
as I know. 

I have not grown as fast as some of your A BC 
scholars, but, taking every thing into consideration, 
I feel satisfied. I have not given a detailed account 
of my operations, but if there is one in the class 
who would like it, I will give the information at any 
time. 

I am pretty well satisfied of some things. In rais- 
ing queens, I shall start my queen cellsin good, 
strong colonies. I shall also he as particular about | 
my drones as I am about the queens. I shall never 


divide without having young, laying queens to in- | 
Tin- | r 
| wronged in the purchase of one, to call her a 


Keep them | hybrid. 


troduce. I shall keep extra queens on hand. 

tend that a colony shall never be without a queen 

longer than it takes to introduce one. 

strong all the time. Handle the little fellows care- 

Fully and gently and know (don't guess) their condi- 

tion and wants at all times of the year. 
Wells, Faribault Co., Minn. 


The “Grovlery.” 


(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 


J. P. WEsT. 











those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is | 


amiss, I hope you will “talk right out.”” As a rule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being | 
too personal.] 


IMPORTED QUEENS AND THEIR BEES NOT, 
AS A RULE, BEING HANDSOME. 
GIVE the following letters, because there 
are so many dissatisfied with their im- 
~ ported queens, and because it seems so 
impossible to have it well understood that 
the queens of Italy are not yellow, as a rule, 
nor are their worker bees as yellow as the 
most of the Italians from the dollar queens. 

Enclosed, please find $5.00, for which please send 
me one pure, imported, Italian queen bee, not over 
one year old, a good honey gatherer, docile, and a 
prolific breeder. In fact, I want a first class bee in 
every particular. If you have not got what I want, 
please return the money at my expense. If the en- 
closed amount is not sufficient to pav for what I 
want, or is less than the price for what I want, I will 
remit balance on receipt of bill. 3G. KR. 

Sherwood, O., July 23, 1879. 

After reading the above, I decided that 
our customer did not care particularly for 
solor, but wanted a good, prolific queen, just 
such a one as I would select for myself, if I 
was going to raise honey, and so I sent him 
one of our $5.00 queens. The following is 
his report in regard to her: 

The queen you sent me the 28th of July arrived 
the first day of August. I put her into a hive of 10 | 
frames 12x12, with young bees that had never seen a | 
queen. August 3d, she commenced laying 1, 2, and | 
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; queen you sent, I think, is all right. 


/warned you. before hand, that if you pu 
_chase an imported queen of me, it is quite 


| 3 eggs in one cell, having plenty of room. Aug. 13, 


she began to lay pretty fast and regularly. She has 
now 8 frames full of brood, a good swarm of bees, 
and plenty of honey. I have 20 young queens, her 
daughters. The said queen is very dark, almost 
black, and small, nearly a dwarf. All her young 
queens are like herself. Her workers are small, and 
dark, and have 1 to 2 bands. Some apiarists have 


called her a poor hybrid. I have kept Italians for 12 


| years, and have now 137 stands, and I must say, if 


this is an imported queen, they must have blacks in 
Italy. She is not fit to have in a good colony, much 
less to breed from. I sent you $5.00, told you I 
wanted a first class queen in every respect, was 
willing to pay you your own price, and if you had 
none to send my money back. 

The $5.00 I do not care so much for, but the disap- 
pointment I would not have had for’$50._ I thought 
to raise 50 or 60 pure queens this fall yet, to take the 
place of hybrids. I fear it is too late now. Please 
send me a choice, good queen, an imported and test- 
ed one, or send my money back, and I will send you 
your queen, J. G. K. 

Sept. 4, 1879. 

We ordered the queen returned with a 
good number of her own bees, and sent at 
once a $6.00 one in her place. I presumed 
her small size must have been from the fact 
that she had just stopped laying in the fall, 
and almost any queen, at such a time, looks 
insignificant. In regard to her being a hy- 
brid, I supposed our friend felt a little vexed, 


and therefore spoke a little extravagantly. 


It is quite human, when we get vexed with 
a queen, or even imagine we. have been 


You will see from the following 
postal, how nearly I was right: 

To-day, I send, by express, that 5 dollar imported 
queen. You are right; she is no hybrid, but dark. 
All the young bees sent with her are her bees. | 
wish you could see some of her queens. The last 
Honey guathe- 
ing and queen raising are poor here this fall. 

Sept. 23, 1879. J. G. K. 

The queen came to hand, and, to my sur- 
prise, was not only of fair average size for 
queens in the fall, but she was rather lighter 
in color than the average queens as we get 
them from Italy. Still farther, her bees 


| were good, well marked Italians, though of 


course dark, like all the imported progeny. 
This season. I have purchased queens from 
different breeders, and from different dis- 
tricts in Italy, and if 1 thought all of the 
imported queens I send out would equal 
this discarded one in color, size, prolificness, 
&c., I should be very happy. 

One more point; do you not know, my 
friends, that we sometimes are persuaded 
that a thing is not right, and by dwelling on 
it, we get more and more dissatisfied, until, 
finally, we think we have really been wrong- 


| ed, when there is little, if any, ground for 


complaint. I do not mean to say that such 
was necessarily the case in the above trans- 


| action, nor do [ object to your sending things 
back when they do not suit you; but, is there 


not a lesson here that we may all think of 
with profit? By shrewd insinuations, you 
can make a child satisfied or dissatistied with 
almost anything he has, and are we not all 
but children of a larger growth ? 

Now, my friends, bear in mind that I have 
ou pur- 


likely that some one unacquainted with 


them will be quite sure to pronounce them 


hybrids, sooner or later. A $3.00 tested 


queen will give you much prettier bees, 
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The “Smilery.” 


This department was suggested by one of the 
clerks, as an opposition tothe “Growlery.”” Ithink 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 








/\\ S the honey season is now over, for this year, I 
A will give you the result of the season's work 

zat, in my apiary. I started, in the spring, with 31 
colonies, about half of them being good colonies, 
the other half very much reduced in numbers. I 
have taken about 1,400 lbs. of comb honey in sec- 
tions, 200 Ibs. of extracted honey, and have, at this 
date, 93 colonies in good condition, all in chaff ten- 


ement hives. I want no other hive for myself. I | 


sold my comb honey at 12'4c. per Ib., and my ex- 
tracted honey at 10c. 

I have sent you about 22 orders for goods with 
about $160.00 in money, and every thing received 
from you gave entire satisfaction, with the excep- 
tion of the last tested queen, which was a crip- 
le, being minus one leg when received; but, as you 
pave done so well in every other particular, we will 
let that go, and I want to thank you from the bot- 


tom of my heart for the way you have dealt with 


me, May God bless you. I. R. Goon. 
P. S.—Please tell us again how you stand finan- 
cially, as we are all interested in your wellfare. _ 
South West, Ind., Sept. 19, 1879. 1. R. G. 
And I want to thank you, too, friend G., 
for it has always been a pleasure to receive 
your orders. Long ago, I told the clerks to 
send friend Good whatever he asked for, 
whether he sent all the money to pay for it 
or not, for he was perfectly ‘“‘good”’ for all he 
ordered. I suspect one secret of your being 
pleased, friend G., is that you are not diffi- 
cult to please, and that, therefore, the credit 
belongs rather more to you than to ourselves. 
I am perfectly willing to tell you how my 
finances stand, if you care to know. Iam 
paying interest at the rate of 8 per cent, on 
$5,365.00; I presume the value of my build- 
ings, machinery, &c., with the real estate de- 
voted to the bee business, is somewhere from 
25 to 35 thousand dollars. We are just get- 
ting ready to take an invoice, and I will then 
give you the exact amount. The buildings, 
machinery, and finished goods are insured 
for $11,325.00. 


Aumbugs § Sidindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 











[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that havea 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all me to prevent injustice being done 
any one. 











lecture on the bee. He sent a lot of his cir- 

1 Y culars to one or two persons in this county, 
that claim to be agents of. his,.and they mailed the 
circulars to nearly all bee keepers in the county, ex- 
cept the readers and: patrons of your papers and 
shop. I, with several- others of your. readers, live 
near town. I am not more than % mile from the 
poms office. I got no notice, and did not know that 

e was in town until I saw a number of keepers 
and others going to the court-house to hear him 
lecture. So I went over tohear him. He had the 
usual programme of showing the theoretical work- 
ing of his particular hive, and that division board of 
his, “the DP hear discovery of the age in bee keeping.” 
He also showed a dirty, worn piece of paper purport- 
ing to be his patent, taking care to keep it in his 
hand, and not giving permission to read or look at 


Wy C. Mitchell was lately in our town and gavea 
V9 


| it, or even reading it himself. His free lecture was 
for the purpose of selling his right to make and usé 
his bee hive, wanting $5.00 for the right. I do not 
think he sold a single right. I had ventilated him 
ar well, and would have done it again if I had 
| known he was coming here. 

I use a chaff hive of my own construction, and the 
Langstroth frame. I would have had a stand of 
| bees in the court yard, if [ had known he was com- 
| ing, and I know no bee keeper would take his square 
| box frame for the Langstroth. 
| Salem, Ind., Oct. 9, 1879. 


JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 





Mitchell sends pamphlets all over the country, and 
| he tells a very flowery tale. Some men are talking 
| of handling us for using division boards. Can they 
| do it? Wm. DAWSON. 

Smithville, Ritchie Co., W. Va. 

a have no idea of touching you, friend 
D. If they can scare you into handing 
| money over to them, they will do it; but 
_ they have no intention of doing more. See 
_ their record in back Nos. 


Why not club in, and prosecute N.C. Mitchell for 
getting money under false pretences, and put astop 
| to his swindle? You may count on me for one. 
| Natchetoches, La., Oct. 9,’79. JAMES M. COOK. 
ae nema | does seem as if something should 
' be done, friend M. Is there a lawyer among 
| our beekeeper’s, who will tell us what to do 
/and how to do it? InN. Y. City, they have 
| a way of shutting such fellows up out of the 
| way, but I do not know whether or not it can 
| be done where a man is roaming at large as 
| Mitchell is. Post Masters can, Sedbabh , be 
| stopped from delivering him his mails. 


MRS. LIZZIE COTTON. 


This woman, with her feminine hand 
writing; seems almost too much for the ed- 
itors of certain papers, and, what is most 
strange, es weg | the editors of religious 
papers. Here is the advertisement she gets 
them to insert, which has _ been sent in 
by a correspondent, who clipped it from the 
| Christian Union: 

HONEY BEES. 
NEW PRINCIPES IN BEE KEEPINU. 

Every one who has a farm or garden can now keep 
Bees with profit. Bees kept on my plan are more 
profit than anything connected with the farm or 
garden. Every hive of Bees kept on my plan will 
pay a profit of Fifty dollars every year. nd for 
circular. Address, Mrs. Lizzis E. Corron, West 
Gorham, Maine. 

Now the above is bad enough, but, to 
| make it worse, she gets the following edi- 
| torial notice inserted, which was clipped 
' from the same paper. 

HONEY BEES. 

The special attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement of Mrs, Cotton in another column 
under this head. Mrs. Cotton we believe is one of 
our most successful bee keepers. 

Now, I wish to on enough here, to 
ask if it is right for editors (let = ook editors 
of Christian papers), to insert such notices 
when paid for it? Does it not mean, to their 
readers, we would advise you to send your 
money to Mrs. Cotton for we think her one 
of our most successful bee-keepers ? 

Years ago, when I was but 18 years old, I 
started out with an entertainment of chem- 
ical and electrical experiments. The editor 
who printed my bills told me to write a 
notice of myself, and he would ‘father it’’. 
Young as I was, and unused to the ways of 
the world, I objected. ‘“‘Why,’ says he, 
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right.” This man was superintendent of 
the Sunday school where I attended church. 
I told him, as he knew me, to write sucha 
notice as he thought right. He did so, and 
ended it by saying, *“Mr. R’s success as a 
public lecturer has been very great,” al- 
though this was the first attempt at giving a 


pee lecture, I had ever made in my life. | 
grew up a skeptic, and this editor grew (?) | 


into a traveling doctor. 

The N. Y. Christian Weekly, after being 
notified several months ago, as to her char- 
acter, stopped hey advertisement, but, if I 
am correct, gave its readers no note of warn- 
ing, to undo the mischief they had made. 
In a recent issue, they gave the advertise- 
ment again, and when remonstrated with, 
A one of our subscribers, they write as fol- 
OWS : 


You seem to take for granted two things and infer 
a third. which may not be true. Ist. You suppose 


that we have not inquired. The advertiser would be | 


glad to have the name of our informer, that she 
may have redress at law in an action for libel. The 
postmaster and the express agent at West Gorham 
send affidavits as to her honesty and reliability, in- 
cluding truthfulness. 2nd. The journals you men- 
tion, it is alleged, are interested in certain bee hives, 
and are therefore interested witnesses. Our com- 
mittee has made, and is enforcing, rigid rules on 
this subject. It refuses many advertisements which 
appear in other religious papers, even in those of 
the most conservative character; but it does not 
claim infallibility, and cannot be beyond deception. 

Having this second letter from you, we will make 
further inquiries in West Gorham, and if you have 
disinterested evidence, in addition to your own, and 
send it here, it will have careful consideration. 


mail. When they found out how they had 
a imposed upon, they made correction as 
follows: 


The fact that he pays for a given space in our col- 
umns gives a man no right to uttera falsehood, or to 
affirm what would tend to the injury of our readers. 
Of course we are liable to be deceived. What we 
suppose to be true may be false, whether it is utter- 
ed by ourselves, our contributors, or our advertisers. 
When, however, we find that we have been deceived, 
we not only regret the fact, but we do our best to re- 
pair any injury thereby incurred. Here, for in- 


| stance, is the case of a man downin Florida adver- 


tising to send mocking-birds by mail on receipt of a 
specified sum. He gave what seemed satisfactory 
references, and we bad reason for thinking his pro- 

osal an honest one. But we have ascertained that 

e isa fraud; that he himself is a mocking-bird. In 
every instance where we have become satisfied that 
any of our subscribers sent money to him on the 
strength of the advertisement in our columns we 
have refunded to them the money; and we shall con- 
tinue to do this even though it takes all. the profits 
of the entire establishment forthe year. We want 
those who read our paper to feel that its every state- 
ment can be depended on; and we are doing our 
utmost to have them feel so. 


Does not this look like ‘faith and works” 
going together? Long may the Sunday 
Sehool Times ‘wave.’ and may their faith in 
God never grow less. 

A few years ago the Scientific American 
advertised music boxes playing 10 tunes, for 
only $1.00. Great numbers sent in their dol- 
lars, and got a cheap harmonica, with ten 


holes in it. The editors, when notified, stop- 


While we wish to discriminate so as to protect our | 


subscribers, we at the same time must not 
to our advertisers. 


e unjust | 


Your letters of information or kindly criticism | 


are not unwelcome, but please hereafter to reserve 
ee inferences and imputations of wrong until you 
now the facts in the case. 
Very truly yours, 
NewYork, Oct. 11, 1879. 


As they had copies of both GLEANINGS 


G. L. SHEARER. 


ped the ad., and consoled those who lost, by 
saying they supposed any man of common 
sense ought to know they could not get a 
music box fora dollar. It struck me that 
“any man of common sense” (who had _ lost 
a dollar) ought to know better than to have 
faith in the advertisements in the Scientific 


| American after that. 


Where a paper comes out and takes the 


stand that the Sunday School Times does, it 


and American Bee Journal, it would seem | 
that they want letters directly from the | 


parties who have been swindled. Will our 
readers please 

Send to Rev. G. 
New York City. 

I have letters from both the post master 
and express agent of West Gorham, Me., 
and the affidavits given in her circular are 
far from being a straight transaction. 

Now I do not like fault finding with the 
religious pa 
so many of them have been misled by a 
woman’s words and hand writing; but the 
thing to do now is to undo the wrong. 
There is one religious paper (the Sunday 
School Times) which, I am glad to say, I can 
hold up to you for an example, and I[ dare 


way in which they fix the matter in their is- 
sue of Oct. 25th: 
A WARNING. 

The readers of this paper are here warned against 
responding further to the **Honey Bee” advertise- 
ment of Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton that appeared in the 
issues for October 11 and 18. Information has been 
received which justifies this notice. If any sub- 
scriber to this paper has failed to get returns for 
money sent to her, the loss will be made good by the 
publisher, upon notification. 


Again, several months ago, oe d advertised 
a mocking bird for some one down south, 
which would be sent for a stated sum, by 





ae them such evidence. | 
. Shearer, 150 Nassau St., | 


rs, and I do not wonder that | 


| nal. 


say, you will all agree with me. This is the | ‘8° "€*t sue. 





seems to me they ought to be patronized; 
what do you say, boys? The paper will be 
sent 3 months on trial, to new subscribers, 
for only 25e. Let usastonish them, by show- 
ing them that the readers of GLEANINGS 
know what true Christianity is, and can 
sprrec\ats it. Address Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








We have a Symphoricarpus vulgaris ‘too.’’ Are 
you not glad? 


2a 
>> 





I FORGOT to say that we have about 450 raspberry 
plants set out on our honey farm, of varieties es- 
pecially recommended as honey plants. 

We have honey | organ to be named, almost enough 
to filla journal. The worst of it is, a great part of 
them are plants we have named, and so it will be 
mostly a useless repetition to have it all in the jour- 
e will try to combine them in some way, for 





————_——_—_—D 06+ 
ADVANCE OF GRAPE SUGAR. 

In consequence of the advance in the price of 
corn, the price of grape sugar has risen at the fac- 
tory, so that I am unable to furnish it without abso- 
lute loss at less than the following prices: 

For any quantity less than a barrel, 5\4c per lb.; 
by the barrel, of about 425 Ibs., 43¢c. 

Above is for prices on board the cars here at 
Medina. 

I will ship full barrels from New York City, for 
414c per lb. This is for the best quality of grape or 
corn sugar for feeding bees. 
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CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. I. ROOT, 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 


MEDINA, NOV. 1, 1879. 





What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man 
say he hath faith, and have not works? can faith 
save him?—James, 2; 14. 

— rr 66-0 

WE can give you any kind of a queen you wish, by 
return express. 





FRIEND H., of whom I wrote on p. 883, Oct. No., 
was aad iu, and says he must have chaff hives for 
all his bees, and if he had but “one bee,”” he would 
er him in a chaff hive, that he might die comforta- 

nly, if he “did die.” 
—- >—____—_—__-— 


ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


OvR new price list has been delayed on account of 
the great and unexpected advance in many of the 
articles in the line of tin andiron goods. Tin for 
separators has advanced from $7.00 to $9.00; tin for 
extractors and corners, from $9.00 to $11.00. We 
shall not advance the price of corners, while our 
present stock lasts. Although the price of lumber 
is up greatly, we shall fill orders for hives, this fall 
at least, at old prices. 





= 





ALL new subscribers who remit $1.00 during this 
present month, for GLEANINGS during 1880, will re- 
ceive Noy. and Dec. Nos. free. All old subscribers 
who send $1.00 during the present month for 1880, 
may have asa a. any 3 back numbers they 
choose, with the 
Nos. of 1878, and the first 3 Nos. of 1879. 
have in place of the back Nos., if you choose, a two 
foot rule, a thermometer, or the photo of **Novice 
and Blue Eyes.’ 


may have the little plane, the hammer with the wal- | 


nut inlaid handle, or any one of the 25c. A BC books. 

My editorial notice of friend Alley last month was 
intended as a kind admonition to him, to take bet- 
ter care of his customers. There has been much 
and continued complaint, and several have demand- 





ed that his advertisement be stopped, for the good | 


of others; but I felt like trying gentle means first, 
and the editorial, I think, was mild, although he 
thinks otherwise. 


last March, said he sent for 3 tested queens, but did 
not give the amount of money. I gave both items 
from memory, simply for illustration. If friend A. 
will answer letters of complaint promptly, and re- 
turn the money for orders which he cannot fill, I 
will see that he has no reason to consider GLEAN- 
INGs unfriendly to bim and his business. 
2 > ee 
SINCE so much of a trade has sprung up in the bee 
supply business, a great many have gone into it, 
and some of them, I fear, with the idea that a great 
deal of money was to be made out of it, with but lit- 
tle hard work. The consequence is that quite a num- 
ber are leaning strongly toward the Mitchell and 
Cotton style of doing business. Now, unless these 


people do straighten up their business matters, I | 


shall feel it my duty to warn our frends against 
trusting them with any more money or goods. 
will give them all reasonable time, and I will care- 
fully look into all the circumstances of the case, but 
those who refuse right out, to make any attempt at 
paying their honest debts, must stop advertisin 
or more people’s money, or be held up for the pooeee | 


of others. I have kindly warned them, but two of 


them have threatened me with law suits for a slan- | 


der if I publish them, and athird has declared he 
would tell more damaging stories about me than 
Mitchell does. Now Ido not fear any number of 
law suits, if I can feel that God is on my side, neither 
do I care what all the world may say about me, but 


I do fear my natural disposition may prompt me to 
go into these things too vehemently, and I would be 


exception of Vol. III, the first 6 | 
You may | 


For 10c. more ($1.10 in all) you | 


Not having his circular at hand, | 
I did not use his exact phrase in regard to employ- | 
ing boys and girls, and the man who sent him money | 


_ 


| 

; very glad of advice from you, my friends, in this 

; Matter, when you are sending in your subscriptions. 
What shall we do with the brothers who keep our 

| money, and won’t answer letters? If praying for 
them and pleading with them won't do, shall we put 

| their names in a corner, that others who work hard 
may not lose their money by sending it to them? 


__ Honey Gotan. 





Under this head, will be inserted free of charge, 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
| much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. 
| AS a general thing, | would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, itis often 
avery good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying “Bees and Queens 
for Sale,’’ same price. 


' Wanted.—Thick, White Clover Honey, extracted. 
Write me with lowest cash price. 
Brownsburg, Bucks Co., Pa. WiLSON HARVEY. 


Wanted.—Several hundred pounds of Honey, at 9c. 
for Extracted, and 18c. for Comb Honey,—all first 
class, white clover honey, delivered here. 

Orange, Franklin Co., Mass. A. W. CHENEY. 


Wanted.— 500 Ibs. white clover honey, in 1 lb. sec- 
tions, white and straight combs, delivered at R. R. 
depot, Dayton, O., at 15¢ per lb., cash on receipt in 
good order. J. H. PrERCE. 

Dayton, O., Oct. 27, 1879. 





CITY MARKETS. 
CnicaGo.-—Honey—Choice, in single comb boxes, 
10@l2c. Extracted, 6@8&8c. 
Bees-wax.—Choice, yellow, 20@22c. 
1242@lic. 
NEw YorkK.—Best white comb honey, 1 or 2 Ib. 


; 

| 

Darker grades, 
| 

boxes, neat crates, 18@20; Fair, ditto, lb@17; Buck- 
| 





wheat, ditto, 12@13; comb honey, in 4 1b. boxes and 
| larger, sells about 2c per lb..under above prices. 
White extracted honey, in bbls., 9@9'; 
| ditto, 8@814; 


2nd class, 
dark, ditto, in kegs, 7@7!2; Southern 
strained honey, per gal., 70@75. 

New York, Oct. 18,79. H. K. & F. B. TaurBER. 


Bees-wax.—Choice, 25c. 


CINCINNATI.—White Clover Honey in full pack- 
ages (a bbl. or 44 bbl.,) per Ib., 10@11; ditto, in tin 
cans of 10 or 25 lbs. net, per lb., 18@15; ditto, in 1 Ib. 
glass jars, 1 doz. jars in a case, per case, $2.00; 12 
cases of same, $22.50; ditto in 2 lb. glass jars, 1 doz. 
jars in a case, per case, $3.50; 12 cases of same, $40. 
Linn or Basswood, Poplar, and Buckwheat Honey, 
| in original packages, per Ib., 8@9. These latter 
three varieties in tin buckets (of 10 or 25 Ibs. net), 

er lb., 12@14. Good White Clover Honey, in combs, 

8@14; Choice, ditto, 15@16; Choice California 
Comb Honey, 14. 

The honey market is buoyant, and demand good 
for all kinds, altogether different from this time 
last year. While plenty of extracted honey is of- 
fered, comb honey appears to be scarce. An ad- 
vance of 2—te per lb, is established on the latter, 
with a small stock on the market. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 7, 1879. 


Cuas. F. Murs. 


Fair to 
Extracted 


Sr. Louis.—Honey—Searce and _ firm. 
choice comb, in nice pkgs., M@ltc. 
10@12c. 

This market is bare of good stock in nice condi- 
tion, and it is wanted. 

Bres-wax.—Prime, slow at 20c. 

R. C. GREER & CO., 
117, North Main St., St. Louis. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Honey—Comb, white, 12%@lic: 
Extracted, 9@11c. 
Bees-wax.—Best, 20@22'sc. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front St., 
Oct. 18, 1879. San Francisco. 
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OUR OWN APIARY AND HONEY FARM. | 





THE SPIDER PLANT (Cleome Pungens) tN OCT. 


FO-DAY is the ith of October. 
This morning, I got up before 6 o’clock. 

= I had been reading, the night before, in 
Muller’s book, “The Life of Trust,” and 
I was particularly impressed with what he 
says about early rising, and the blessings God 
sends to those who make ita point to rise 
early, and give their best and freshest 
thoughts to him. I put the book away, and 
went right to bed, that I might get up early. 
The gray of approaching daylight heralding 
in this warm autumn day met my gaze, as I 
sallied forth toward the factory. opened 
my mouth, and took in the fresh pure air, and, 
as I opened my eyes to the beauty of the 
world we dwell in, I opened my heart in 
thankfulness to Him who gave it all. As I 
came near the garden, I was surprised to 
hear a loud humming so early. It was not 
robbing, but it was a hum of rejoicing. 
How strange it is, that bees will make this 





happy hum over the honey from the flowers. 
but never over syrup from any kind of a 
feeder. The sound Ned me to the spider 
plant. It had been bearing honey acouple ot 
months, at night, and early in the morning. 
but I had no idea that they ever made so 
much noise over it as now. I approached 
leisurely, but was startled to find that each 
floweret contained a large drop of some lig- 
uid, so large, in fact. I thought it must be 
dew, and not honey. I touched my tongue, 
and behold it was fair honey, of a beautiful 
limpidity and taste, and then I understood 
the humming. As a bee alighted, and made 
his way down between the stamens, I watch- 
ed until he spread out that delicate, pencil 
like tongue, and began to draw in the nectar. 
Surely no bee can take in so large a drop: 
and so it proved. He lapped as long as he 
could ond then rested awhile; again he 
sipped the “sparkling ambrosia,” and again 
he stopped. I could imagine him soliloquiz- 
ing as he dipped into it a third time. 

**Did any body ever before hear of a sin- 





MRS. MOLLIE 0. LARGE’S SPIDER PLANT 


gle floweret containing more than a bee 
could “oi? i 

He final 
to fly, but his greed had been too great, and 


when he bumped against a Simpson plant, | 
which is now out of bloom, down he wenton | 


his back in the dirt. Others did the same 
way, but soon they tried again, and I presume 
created a commotion in the hive, by comin 

in, podded out with such a load. Now wi 

our friend, Mollie O. Large, tell us if she has 
ever seen the like among her plants? An 
acre would furnish whew! I should not 
be surprised if it made a barrel of——sweet- 
ened water, any way, every morning. Now 
I want four acres of the Simpson honey plant, 
and four more of the Mollie O. Large honey 
plant; if the name was not so long, we 
would call it so, for the credit she deserves 
for calling attention to it. Dear me! the 
honey farm will not be large enough. I have 
set the hands, to-day, to doing more under- 
draining, and I am going to ng up all cor- 
ners, and work up close tothe fences, for we 
cannot afford to have a weed grow on the 
premises, so long as there are plants that 





y spread his wings, and essayed | 








THE GREAT HONEY PLANT OF THE AGE, 


bear honey likethis. These plants are in our 
| flower garden, close by the building, and have 
had a very rich deep soil. This, perhaps. 
may account for such large amounts of hon- 
ey. This plant is strikingly like the Rocky 
Mountain bee plant of which I have given 
you a picture already, but it is so much larg- 
| er, and bears so much more honey, that [can 
| hardly think it worth while to offer the seed 
| of the latter for sale any more. Our engrav- 
er has given you a picture of the plant, as it 
| appears in our garden. 
he picture scarcely needs explanation. 
| On one side, is the beautiful leaf of the plant; 
/on the other, one of the flower stalks, of 
| which there are from 12 to 20 to each plant. 
| As the flowerets, shown in the centre, keep 
| blossoming each evening, the stem grows 
/ out in the centre, until it becomes, finally, 
two feet long or more, and lined with seed 
/pods its whole length. These seed pods, 
when ripe, break open, and the seed must be 
gathered daily, or. it is lost. Each floweret 
opens twice, but the honey is only yielded 
from the first blooming. In the centre of 
the picture, a single floweret is shown, with 


| 
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its load of honey sparkling in the rays of the 
rising sun. The sight of a whole plant 
bending beneath a sparkling load of nectar 
like this is enough to set any bee keeper 
crazy, let alone your enthusiastic old friend 
Novice. Our plants are on ground made by 
piling up the sods taken from where the 
factory stands; this may, in part, account 
for the great yield of honey. 

P. S.—*Lu” who has the care of the honey 
plants, has been instructed to save every 
particle of seed, and we can, at least, be able 
tofurnish you alla5e, package. Perhaps our 
friend Mollie has seed enough by this time. 


MORE ABOUT THAT WONDERFUL SPIDER 
PLANT. 

Oct. 14th.— Yesterday morning, Mr. Gray 
came down before sunrise, to verify ny ob- 
servation and see that there was no mistake 
about that large drop of honey, the product 
of a single night. There is no mistake. 
Not only does a single floweret produce a 
large drop, but some of them produce a 
great many drops. Last evening, we made 
observations by lamp light; and, before 
nine o'clock, the globules of honey were of 
the size of large shot. The crowning exper- 
iment of all took place this morning. I was 
up a little after 5 o'clock, and, with the aid 


of a tea spoon, I dipped honey enough from | 


3 or 4 plants to fill a2 dram vial, such as we 
use in the queen cages, a little more than 
half full. The honey in some of the flowerets 
had collected in a quantity so large that it 
spilled out and actually streamed on the 
ground. I have called this honey, but itis, 
in reality, the raw nectar, such as is found 
in clover and other flowers. The taste is a 
pure sweet, slightly dashed with a most beau- 
tiful, delicate flavor, resembling somewhat 
that of the best, new, maple molasses. The 
honey will be as white as the whitest linden, 
so far as I can judge. With the aid of a 
lainp, I evaporated the nectar down to thick 
honey. 
bees have to do, when I tell you that I had 
in bulk, only about 1-5 partas much, as when 
I commenced. You see now, we have some 
accurate figures with which to estimate the 
amount of honey which may be obtained 
from an acre of honey plants. 


HOW MUCH HONEY WILL AN ACRE OF 
PLANTS YIELD? 
I think I visited with my spoon, four plants. 


Perhaps half of the nectar was wasted, either ©: V 1 
lieve that, so long as this queen lives, her 


hy overflowing before I got there, or in my 
attempts to spoon it out. This will give a 
half dram of nectar to each plant, each morn- 
ing. We shall set the plants 3 feet apart each | 
way. At this rate, we have nearly 5,000 | 
plants to the acre, and they would yield every | 
inorning, perhaps 5 gallons of nectar or one | 
gallon of ripe honey. The plant has been in 
bloom in our garden, for the astonishing 
length of time, of about 3 months; this would | 
vive, counting out bad weather, perhaps,60 | 
gallons of honey, worth—say $60.00. I have 
known a single colony of bees to gather a 
gallon of raw honey ina day, from the clover, | 
but as the bees seldom work on the spider | 
plant after 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning, an 
acre might require 5 or 10 colonies, to go all | 
over itevery morning. How many acres of | 


You can see something of what the | 


Iam very 


our best honey plants will be required, to keep 


100 colonies out of mischief ? As the Simpson 
honey plant yields honey all day long, the 
two would go very well together; and I am 
inclined to think 5 acresof each (good soil, 
well cultivated)would keep 100 colonies of 
bees busy and out of mischief at least, dur- 
ing the whole of the fall months when bees 
have nothing to do. 

Bear in mind, my friends, that this plant 
yields by far the largest amount of honey of 
anything that we have ever come across, and 
that its time of blossoming extends to an 
unusual length. It may be also, that this a- 
mount of nectar is only caused by the un- 
usually fine, warm, October weather we are 
now having. 

Our boys are, to-day, planting out 1,000 
Simpson honey plant roots. I would advise 
no one to undertake such experiments, un- 
less they can standa failure, if it should 
prove such. 

DIFFERENCE IN COLONIES AS HONEY 
GATHERERS. 

A few days ago, Will asked me to look at 
a particular hive. Although it was a stock 
containing few bees, every comb was filled 
and bulged out with honey, and the cells 
were in the process of being lengthened and 
sapped over, right in October. 

‘Has not this colony been fed?” said I. 

**Not a drop.” 

‘Do you know where they are getting 
this?” 

“IT do not. I was as much surprised as 
you are, when I saw it, as I was making 
preparations to feed all of them for winter.”’ 

I watched them for several days; there 
seemed to be little, if any, more activity 
with this colony than with the rest, but 
every bee that came in was heavily loaded. 
Pretty soon, I saw that many of them, as 
they came in, had small loads of dark green 


| pollen (as well as honey) like that from red 


clover. Although I have not been able to 
find the clover field, I have no doubt they 


have found one, and it is from chat they 


have filled their hive. 

Why do they get honey so as to fill their 
hive, when others do not? Because the pro- 
geny of this queen happen to be so much 
more industrious. Among the hundreds of 
hives around them, there are some others 
that have partly filled up but none like this 
one. I have noticed and mentioned similar 
‘ases before, and I have every reason to be- 


bees will always have stores when the gen- 
eral run of bees have none. The queen isa 
full blood Italian; the one I have spoken of 
in back volumes, whose bees always got 
honey in the fall, wasahybrid. Think of it! 
she has been worth a dollar in honey, if not 
money, more than the average queens in my 


| apiary, in the last two months! 


Which is of most importance, my friends, 
light colored, yellow bees, or hives full of 
honey, during a dry September and October ? 
much inclined to raise queens 
from this queen, next season. All you that 
would prefer one of her daughters, next sea- 
son, instead of a queen from an imported 
mother, please raise your right hand! If 
you order, refer to this page. 
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MONEY PLANTS NOT INJURED BY FROST. _ registered letter, did you? See Oct. No. of 
Oct. 25th.—We have had a pretty severe GLEANINGs. The goods are ready to ship 
frost, and its effect on the honey slants is at a moment’s notice, when you tell us how 
as follows: Mignonnette is not injured at to recover the money.” 
all, but the bees were just as busy on it And here is the reply: 
after the sun_came out, as they were the) yours of the Ist inst. is at hand, and contents 
day before. The spider plant does not seem  poted. Iam sorry for speaking so about you and 
to be perceptibly injured, but it, has yielded | your clerks. I thought (without doubt) you had re- 
nO honey since the frost; as it keeps ON | Coived the order and money, and it was delayed with 
blossoming, I presume it will yield honey | ,.., on account of being busy, Iwasa rte 
3 . L : om J ly g busy. I was angry becausc 
again when the nights are warm enough. | >, i ah innieih tebe sree gael ea 
Seven top turnip seems to look all the better ee ee nae na not do feet ad. received 
for the frost, except where the plants are | e e money, ans ou did not do for the reason thut 
just up some of them seem to be injured, | ¥°U 5#d not received the money. 
Rape stands frost as well as the turnip. | It was sent in a letter, not registered, as you re- 
Borage is affected little, if any. The bal- commend in your catalogue. Iam very sorry for it 
sams and touch-me-not are “dead asa door now. I did not have 10c. to have it registered. I 
nail.’’ Simpson honey plants are not in- had hard work to have money enough to fill the or- 
jured at all, and when a plant can be found | der, as Iam nothing but a boy, 13 years of age. The 
yet in bloom, the cups are full of honey as money I had was what I had saved by selling honey 
before the frost, and it can be kept back, so from a few swarms. 
as to bloom very late. The Simpson, so far,| Isthere any way of recovering the money and 
all things considered, stands ahead of all | letter. REESE POWELL. 
others, with us; but I have had reports Oct. 13, 1879. 
from localities, where bees are never seen As I read the above, I thought. 


on it, nothing but flies and wasps. __ “Why, bless your heart, my young friend, 


Three other plants Erysium, Cacalia, and | 4 : . 
Phacelia, reared from seeds obtained from | 1 Hever dreamed from your letter that it was 
P only a boy I was dealing with, or I should 


Nellis, seem to promise well, but give no | 


such vields as the spider plant and Simpson, | 20t have censured you as I did. I beg your 
y “sn I } and Simpe pardon, and hereafter when I think any of 


THE CHEAP CANDY FOR BROOD REARING. | our correspondents are inconsiderate, I will 


A colony fed on the new grape-sugar can- | try to remember that perhaps he is only a 
dy has hatched out quite a colony of bees boy, 13 years old, and not be too severe. | 
all right, and I cannot see but that sugar | wonder what that other boy that I saw _be- 
and flour diet produces just as fine and | hind the iron bars would say, had I told him 
healthy bees as the natural honey and _pol- | this a . Itisreally too bad, friend P., and 
len. How many Ibs. of candy will it take you shall have the saws and arbor this min- 
to make a lb. of bees? Who will tell? | ee covalees petit eve - A of = = 

WwW yer y , even if it is not unti 
arb alpscrter ck ede you get another crop of honey. I was a boy 
SPEAK GENTLY. 13 years old myself once.” 


eee is an excellent moral in the fol-| 1 K20W of no way of recovering the letter. 
] 





lowing, which I think you will see, if | = F 
you read it through. SUCCESSFUL SHIPMENT OF IMPORTED QUEENS. 
Isent you an order, Aug. 15th, 1879, containing | ON the 6th of Oct., we received from Italy 52 
$6.56; for the small circular saw mandrel, $5.00; | queens, and 50 of them were alive. Only one was 
Simonds 6in. saw, $1.15; setting and sharpening, 30c.; | lost in introducing. The shipper, at present, docs 
and 5 inch file for the same, 20c. | not wish his name given. As we go to press, we 
I think it is unkind in you to delay filling the or- have just received notice of 31 on the way, so that 
der, not even letting me know that you received it. | we shall probably be able to fill orders, this fall, and 


I suppose you will blame your clerks, but that 
doesn't make me good; I have been daily expecting 
it at the express office, but not even a letter comes. 
1 forgot in the order to state that Iwanted arip saw. 
REESE POWELL. 

Mineral Point, Wis., Sept. 24, 1879. 

Now, although I scold the clerks “often 
and well” as many of them will tell you, 
when any body else finds fault with them it 
touches me perhaps more than if they found 
fault with myself; and so I directed the fol- 
lowing to be written our customer: 

‘**Are you not a little unkind, friend P., in 
being so positive that either myself or clerks 
must be at fault ? 


No such order as you describe has ever | 
come to us, but so positive are you that we | 


have received it, that you do not even state 
whether it was a P. O. order, registered let- 
ter, or check which you sent, and thus en- 
able us to recover it. You surely did not 
put such an amount of currency in an un- 


I hope next spring. 

AN item headed “Managing Bees by Electricity” 
is now going the rounds of the newspapers. The 
whole thing isasimple absurdity, and the writer 
seems devoid of any knowledge of either electricity 
or bees. No body wants his bees stupefied, even if 
electricity would do it, and yet allow them to come 
| to life again. A good shock of electricity might do 
good to the man who first drags such falsehoods in- 
'to print; if he shouldn’t “revive” he certainly 
| would never tell any more. 








| OBITUARY. 

Our friend, Wm. H. Kirk, whose communications 

have appeared all through our back volumes, has 
departed this life, after ashort sickness of buta 
week, as we learn from the Bee Keeper's Exchange. 
His memory will long be treasured fondly, by more 

| than one of the readers of GLEANINGS. 
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BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 





OUR THIRD WAX DESTROYER. 

7p] HIS is the common meal worm, Tenebrio moli- 
le tor (Fig. 1), and is very common about mills 
-— and grain bins containing meal, flour, ete. 
Many of our bee keepers have seen this beetle and | 
the wire like grubs about their hives and bee 
houses, and some, like myself, have doubtless 
seen their comb ruined by these same grubs. 

The full grown grub (Fig. 1) is smooth, cylin- 
drical, a little more than one inch long, of a 
* yellowish brown color, and resembles 

very closely the common wire worm, 
which is often so destructive to corn, 
potatoes, etc. These grubs feed on 
meal, flour, sea biscuit, and the pollen 
which is stored in the combs. 

The beetle (Fig. 2) is 6-10 of an inch 
long, black, and closely resembles our 
common ground beetles, though its 

vs 9 legs are shorter, and its antennw (see e 

Fig. Pig, 2) bead like, instead of serrate, Fig." 

Meal put about the combs will attract the insects, 
when they may be easily destroyed. 

If these grubs could be induced to exercise a little 
more care, and eat the pollen, without injury to the 
cells, they might well claim the prize offered by the 
New York apiarists. I am now trying to educate 
some of these beetles, so that they may practice 
this discretion, and, if successful, will report to the 
bee journals. A. J. COOK. 

Mich. Agricultural College, Aug. 11, 1879. 


ASTER TRADESCANTI. 


W. J. BEAL:—Enclosed please finda plant which 
I have been watching all day. It has been swarm- | 
ing with bees and they were gathering both honey | 
and pollen. It is meer og | I have never noticed in 
this section of country. It is a very profuse blos- 
somer, and yields much honey. 1 will save the seed. 
Please answer through GLEANINGS, and you will | 
confer a favor. D. T. KIMMELL. 

Moberly, Mo., Oct. 3, 1879. | 

Answer by Prof. W. J. Beal, Michigan 
Agricultural College. 

This is Aster Tradescanti, a species very common 
in many portions of the United States. Itis just as. 
good as others, but no better than forty other asters 
which grow in our country. All are prominent for 
bees in autumn, 


PRAIRIE CLOVER. 


I send you a few stalks and roots of a bee plant. 
The plant has from one dozen to. three dozen flower 
stalks to each root, with one half dozen or more lit- 
tle balls, or clusters, of snow white flowers. The | 
stalks are from 18 inches to 2 feet high, and grow in 
clay soil entirely, in the very poorest places you can 
tind. The flowers are very fragrant, and smell like 
honey. and are in bloom by the first of June, and re- 
main from 8 to 10 weeks. Shis and the mesquite are 
two of the finest honey plants we have on the | 
prairies, 

We bave had no rain to do any good since the 5th 
of May. Bees are getting some Limey; but in places 
there is no water for man or beast. 


B. F. CARROLL. 
Dresden, Texas, Aug. 19, 1879. 


_ This is a species of Petalostemon. The plant is not 
in good condition, so it is not possible to decide the 
species. The common name is prairie clover. There 
ure five species east of the Mississippi River. Keren f 
ure closely related to the clovers and are all excel- | 
lent bee plants. I have often seen bees working on 
the flowers for weeks at a time. At the South, per- 
ennial plants usually remain in tlower_ longer than 
they do further north. W.J. BEAL. 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 


MOLLIE HEATH’S HONEY PLANT, STICK WEED, AND 
BUTTON WEED. 


I am located on James River, in full view of the 
celebrated Dutch Gap. I send you three samples of | 
honey producing plants, which grow spontaneously | 
over our fields. The one with the yellow flower 
und pods belongs to the pea family. The little blue 
aster now covers entire fields. They are the spon- 
taneous et on sandy land, after the oat crop is 
harvested. They seem to furnish the principal food | 


' what is the matter. I 
| way than big coey For the way up here. If it 
i 


for my bees, at this time. The other sample is 
known here as the stick weed, which is a pest to 


| farmers, as it is not regarded valuable as a fertilizer 


or suitable for pasturage. I send you the top only 
of the bush, for it grows about 4 ft. high. It blooms 
in September. It grows on stiff clay soil, and pre- 
sents quite a beautiful sight when in full bloom. 
Geo. W. FRIEND, M. D. 
Chester, Va., Aug. 28, 1879. 


The first specimen is, as you say, of the 
Leguminose or Pulse family, and is of the 
genus Cesalpina, though of a different spe- 


| cies than the Poinciana, not a the 
long crimson filaments that ¢ 
latter. See ‘‘Mollie Heath’s Honey Plant,” 


istinguish the 


April GLEANINGS, 1879. The one called 
“stick weed” is a species of aster, Aster mi- 
ser. The third, we referred to Prof. Beal, 
who replies as follows: 

This is Diodia teres (Button weed). It belongs to 


| the Rubiacevw or Madder family with Galium, But- 


ton bush, Partridge berry, Houstonia, all of which 
are good bee plants, and some have numerous spe- 
cies. W. J. BEAL. 


EUPATORIUM ALTISSIMUM. 
I send you the top of a plant which is growing in 
our wet lands, and is also getting on the hills some- 
what, on my farm. It grows from 3 to 4 feet high, is 


| full of branches, and blooms full of sweet scented 


flowers which "ogg a light colored, and pleasant 
honey in abundance. Will you give me, or us rath- 
er, the name of it in GLEANINGS. We call it the bee 


| weed. G. A. WILLIs. 


Enfield, Tll., Aug. 27, 1879. 


This is Eupatorium Altissimum, a plant with no 
common name. The genus is the same as that to 
which boneset belongs. There are 25 species east of 
the Mississippi. I have had five or more species 
sent me by apiarists, and shall not be surprised to 
receive any of the rest. W. J. BEAL. 


Doys’ Department. 


“7-ON’T you listen to, and answer, a few ques- 
| ‘| tions? One of our hives of bees does not 
wi seem to doanything but stay in their gum 





' all day long (and night too, I presume). I have be- 


gun to fear that not every thing is right with them. 
1 will give you all the particulars. First, it has giv- 
en us but one swarm this year; second, we have not 


“robbed” it yet; third, itis sitting in a cool corner. 


of the fence, and seems to have suffered less from 
the warm weather than any of the other hives. I 
also noticed one of those “dun-colored flies’? going 
into it, the other day. What is the matter with 
them? Our other three hives are at work hard 
every day, gathering pollen and a little honey. 


| They get the pollen from the bitter weed. and the 


honey from a little plant that grows down in the 
broom-straw, and has a tiny blue flower onit. I 
would like you to tell me what it is. 

Now, Mr. Root, don’t laugh at me, for I must tell 
you,—my hopes are running high just now. Lintend 
to buy a foot-power saw this winter, and then—I'll 
let you know. Pa has promised me a barrel of syru 
this fall, and I am going to invest it in the bee busi- 
ness. Do you think that will be a good investment? 
I will also get something for collecting for pa, which 
I will put to the same use. D. 58. BBTHUNE. 

Snyder, Ark., Sept. 5, 1879. 


Open your hive, my iter friend, and see 
will be a deal easier 


isn’t one of the kind that opens, make it so, 


| forthwith; that is, transfer them into a 


movable comb hive. Don’t invest any more 
in bees, until you have taken better care of 
what you have got. In fact, I do not know 
but such advice would be best for all of us,— 
stop investing, and take better care of what 
we have got. 
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A BOY'S EXPERIENCE IN INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


Mr. Root:—Have you any idea how a boy feels 
when he has worked hard to get a little money, and 
sends it off for a bee—just one bee? Then the worry 
for fear she won’t come, or will come dead, or will 
get killed in introducing! I can describe every 
symptom. Itis a fever that must run its course, 
which it will doin ten days usually. It’s a fever 
that just makes a boy sick, but the getting well 
makes hima man. I am just a little too big for my 
pants, but can’t help it. I received my queen on the 
15th. Next morning was rather showery, so I could 
stay at the house. Ihada colony which had never 
had a queen. I opened the hive, took off one side of 
the queen cage, laid it on top of the frames, and, in 
a few minutes, some of my blacks came up to see 
who were their visitors. According to the nature of 
all true Southerners, bees as well as people, they 
cordially invited her and her attendants down, and 
gave to them of the best they had. On the Iith, she 
had gone to business. There were only 2 dead bees 
in the cage; honey was all gone, but very little can- 
dy or water was consumed. Wasn't that nice? and 
am I not lucky? But you must know that I inherit 
my love of bees and honey. Some of my ancestors, 
I doubt not, were Noah’s bee-keepers; for as far 
back as any one knows, the Trices were bee-keepers 
in the old fashioned way, but they would have lots 
of honey. I think I will have to get me some fdn. 
Iam feeding now; it is so dry, bees have done noth- 
ing this year. 

Many, many thanks for the nice bees and good 
advice. I hope you willbe the bee-keeper in the 
ark when the next flood comes. : 

THOMAS H. TRICE. 

New Providence, Tenn., Aug. 22, 1879. 











A GOOD REPORT FROM CANADA. 


FDN. ON PAPER, SUCCESSFUL WINTERING, ETC. 


om EAR NOVICE:—Try sheets of paper dipped in 
4) wax, instead of using wire to keep fdn. from 


sagging. I have used sheets the same as the 
one I now write on (the bees have not eaten out the 
paper yet), and also leaves of fashion books, and va- 
rious pictures on paper foundations. I am trying 
other things. Try all kinds of paper. Have your 
illustrated catalogue put in foundations, and built 
out, and hang it in your, office. Give it a trial in 
strong stocks, but don’t ‘“‘raise Cain” about it until 
we prove it beyond doubt. 

I intend writing on wintering soon, as I have 
solved the mystery and winter hundreds of stocks, 
every year, without loss. 

My bees are very strong andIam taking from 
1500 to 3000 Ibs. per day, and have been fora long 
time. American honey is now shut out of the mar- 
ket, by the high tariff, which is about fifty per cent 
on value. 

Bee keeping is looking up in Canada, as I never 
had so many orders for fdn. before, and the demand 
for extractors is increasing. Some days, I shipéa 
day. Increase of business, however, is probably 
partly owing to the national policy, which places the 
duty so high on imported goods, that they can be 
procured much cheaper here. In a few years more, 
I think, we will be able to compare favorably with 
California for honey. My crop, this year, will be 
hundreds of barrels, if the season continues good to 
the end, as it has been so far. The basswood is just 
out, and the tops are a perfect cluster of bloom. I 
never saw it so good, and all our honey this year is 
very fine. 

I am pleased to see GLEANINGS 80 well edited, and 
the extraordinary efforts you are putting forth to 
make it a success, combined with your large expe- 
rience and unselfish motives, must soon make it a 
welcome visitor to every bee keeper in our land. 

D. A. JONES. 

Beeton, Ontario, Can., July 19,1879. 


Many of our readers will eeciuitien friend 
Jones, and his articles afew yearsazo. Of 
late, we have not heard from him, and [ often 
wondered what new invention he was work- 
ing at, that caused him to keep silent so long. 
It seems he has been quietly building up an 
apiary, and now heis reaping the reward, 
and so full of business he can hardly stop to 
tell his old friends of his sucesses. I have 
delayed the above article, hoping to hear fur- 
ther in regard to that great yield of honey, 
but as he does not write, have resolved to 
give itas it is, before the year closes. 
Combs built on paper work nicely in our 
apiary,as long as the flow of honey holds 
out; but after it is gone, our bees go to dig- 
ging it all out. Tell us more about the hun- 
dreds of barrels of honey, friend J. I shall 
have to beg our readers’ pardon for printing 
that concluding paragraph; I think 
Jones’ prosperity must have had 
making him look with charits 
the world, your humble se 


=> 09>. 
CAN BEES H ATOH' Tere EGGS AT 


ba |HIS may scem a strange question to ask after 

| we have been told, for years, that the eggs 
=" Jaid by the queen hatch in about 3 days. We 
have been told a great many things, which a 
little practical experience, based on a few careful 
experiments, will prove to be false. Not but that, 
as a rule, bees hatch the ezgs laid by the queen in 
about 3 days, but we claim that bees have the power 
to control the hatching time of the eggs; that is, to 
lengthen the time to weeks, but not to shorten it 
materially. 

Now for the proof of our positioa: On p. 14, A. B. 
Journal, Vol. 10, you will find these words from our 
pen: “We never had so much brood according to 
the number of bees in our hives, five hundred bees 
covering five thousand of brood easily.” This brood 
appeared as if by magic, and this was the first time 
we gave the matter any attention. Next, on p. 7l, 
of GLEANINGS for 1875, we again wrote, on the sub- 
ject of feeding for brood rearing, a3 follows: “We 
have succeeded in getting the queens to lay, but the 
bees would not hatch the eggs.’’ These experiments 
were conducted in Oct., 1874, and at that time we 
were quite positive that the above assertion was 
correct; yet it was not till 1878, that we proved it 
beyond the shadow ofadoubt. It will be remem- 
bered that the spring of ’78 was extremely warm till 
about the 10th of May, at which time, it became cold 
and continued so till wellintoJune. As the frost 
spoiled the apple blossoms, we were obliged to feed 
to keep our bees from starving. We fed for three 
weeks, and during all this time there were always 
eggs in plenty, but no larve. 

These eggs kept the same place in the combs, yet 
at no time could we discover any larve. But, says 
one, the bees removed them as fast as they were 
ready to hatch and the queen kept layiog. We were 
almost ready to think so oarselves, but listen. It 
came wittm suddenly, and the bees went to work 
bringiig in plenty of pollen, and some honey, and 
in 24 bours the cells were teeming with larvie just 
hatched. Tell us where these came from, if not 
from those eggs that had been in the cells for three 
weeks. The queen commenced to lay again and, in 
due time, these eggs hatched, but not till the former 
larvee had attained 1-2 their size. 
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Another thing: To try the value of feeding at 
such a time, we fed two swarms all the syrup they 


would carry during the whole three weeks, but they | 


reared no more larvie than any of the rest that were 


only fed to keep them from starving. During warm 


weather, we can do better; but we have come to the 


conclusion that it does not pay to feed for brood | 


rewring. We are sorry to go against our old teacher, 
E. Ga'lup, in bis last article, but this is the conclu- 
sion to which we are driven after years of experience. 


Perhaps, if we fed the flour candy we might change | 
our mind, yet we hardly think so, as our hives are | 


always well supplied with pollen. 

In my report, your compositor made me say that 
7-12 of my honey for the past 7 years was box honey, 
while it should have read, 11-12 was box honey. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct, 13, ’°79. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Iam very glad, friend D., that you have 
taken up this subject, although I cannot at 
present feel sure you are not mistaken. For 
many years, I have noticed that eggs did not 
always produce larvee, and, like yourself, I 


have seen eggs daily, for many days, with: | 


out any larvee, or at least so few, that it was 
very plain the eggs were not hatching. My 
explanation of it was the lack of pollen (see 
p. 48, GLEANINGS for 1878, and p. 116, GLEAN- 
inas for 1874); and many experiments seem- 
ed to indicate that when other conditions, 
such as plenty of food, plenty of bees, etc., 
were not wanting, every egg, or at least 
nearly every egg, produced a bee. The flour 


candy and chaff packing seem sutticient to 
raise any amount of brood, even in winter, 
as Mr. Langstroth’s experiments of last 
winter and spring abundantly show. 

Now, in regard to the point that eggs 
Which have remained in the hive more than 
’days unhatched may, after a longer period, 


hatch out into larve: If this is so, we ma 

remove the queen after she has filled a comb 
with eggs, and find eggs in the combs for a 
longer period than 3 days, and yet they may 
hatch into larvee. 
sul think it a very rare occurrence. 
experiments of sending eggs and larve by 


nail, we have gone over this ground a great | 


inany times, and I have never known an eas 
to produce larvee, after it was 8 days old. 1, 


too, have noticed the large number of larve | 
immediately after a sudden yield of natural | 
pollen, but Laseribed it to the queen’s hav- | 


ing laid a large number of eggs in a very 
short time. If a comb containing eggs is 
taken from the hive, the eggs, if kept warm, 
Will preserve their plump, fresh 5 ager 
for the three days, Dat after that t 


vegetable. 


om The microscope makes this very 
plain. 


If we can have good eggs after the 


queen has been removed from the hive for 4 | 
days or more, I shall be fully convinced, | 


friend D. 
ED +0: ee 


TESTED QUEENS TURNING HYBRIDS, 
AND 'TWO QUEENS IN ONE HIVE. 


DB EAR NOVICE, or GLEANINGS (or both, just as | 
» 


}) you like best, for it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to read your valuable paper):—On ac- 
count of poor health, I am not able to do hard work, 
Soam assisting my uncle in his apiary, and I enjoy 
working with the bees very much. Our minister 
borrowed the GLEANINGS, awhile ago, and you will 


If this is possible, I must | 
In our | 


1ey shrivel | 
up, and present the appearance of a wilted | 


| think me selfish, but I declare I would rather he had 
| taken the Bigle, for we happen to have more than 
one copy of that book. I like to read your “Our 
Homes” very much. 

As regards what L. R. Jackson says on page 392, 
of GLEANINGS, about tested queens producing hy- 
brids, I would say, I think we have had a similar 
case. I can not accept your theory that a queen 
bee can meet a drone the second time at all. Excuse 
me for differing with you, a3 my experience has 
been rather limited compared with yours. I will 
give you some facts that happened the past sum- 
mer, to show how a tested queen may produce hy- 
brids, and also how two queens lived in peace for 
' some 25 daysin one swarm. I give the dates as the 

facts occurred, so you can see there was no mistake. 
A tested queen with her wing clipped was win- 
tered on stand 14; June 13th, removed queen to 61; 
27th, removed queen to 40; July 5th, removed queen 
to5,and concluded to let her remain. When we 
took her out of 49, we found queen cells nearly 
ready to seal over. These I destroyed, of course, 
as we were not sure they were from the tested 
queen. July 16th, I began to take brood from 5, to 
raise queens from, but had some difficulty in find- 
ing enough of the right age. The bees now began 
to make small queen cells, and the queen would lay 
in nearly every one. In anumber of cases, I allow- 
ed them to remain till they were capped over, and 
then removed them to nuclei. I now made up my 
| mind the queen was about failing from old age, and 
that the bees were going to supersede her. One 
day, I found several large cells destroyed. As the 
old queen was all right, I supposed the bees had 
changed their mind. 
Sept. 8th, I concluded to makea final “post mor- 
tal” examination of the swarm, and see if it was 
best to try to winterthe old queen once more, and 
was pleased to find plenty of brood in all stages, also 
the old queen apparently doing her duty like a man; 
| but, just as [ had concluded that everything was ac- 

cording to -“Dr. Watts,’’ I discovered another large 
| laying queen, not more than 5inches from the old 
| one, on the same flake of comb. To say I was some- 
| what astonished’, would come far short of the truth. 
The next day, I took the old queen away. I wish, 
now, I had Jet her remain and watched the proceed- 
ings on that line the rest of the fall, but my wits 
come in streaks, and Loften think of what might 
have been. I watched the hatching brood for six 
days. before the hybrids began to come out, so you 
see the young queen had been laying 15 days when 
| the old one was taken out. Allowing her to be 10 

days old when she began to lay would make 25 days 
| that two queens were together in the same swarm. 
in peace and harmony. In my opinion, those hybrid 
bees in Mr. Jackson's swarm, or any other swarm, 
did not come from a tested queen. 

You perceive Lam notaman of few words (my 
| friends could have told you that before). You must 
not crowd out valuable matter, but if there are any 
facts here that you can make use of in your inter- 
| esting paper, I should be pleased. THomAs R. 

Putnam, Conn., Oct. 14, 1879. 

Thanks for your compliment, friend R., 
but you are too late in your belief that queens 
do not meet the drones more than once. It 
is comparatively a frequent thing to finda 
queen returning with the marks of having 
met the drone, and then to have her go out 
next day, and return again in thesame way. 
Would it be strange that she should meet a 
black drone at one time, and an Italian at 
another? Your explanation of the matter, 
| that there may have been two queens in the 
hive, is a good point, and it may have been 
| the case in some instances. As it is almost 
| impossible to be able to affirm with absolute 

certainty that there are not two queens in 
almost any hive, the suggestion is certainly 

a valuable one. 
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TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF INTRO- 
DUCING QUEENS. 


AN A B C SCHOLAR'S STORY. 


a queens came all right (some of the workers 
J were dead), a day ahead of the notice. 
~ mediately proceeded to introduce them accord- 
ing to directions. When the two long days were 
fully accomplished, I let out both of them. The 
$2.00 queen, of course, I was the most anxious about; 
so, instead of covering the hive over, I tried to see 
what she would do; or rather, what the bees would 
do. I could not see her, so I took out the comb she 
ran down on. Then I found her easily, as she was 
so different in color from the rest of the bees. The 
bees did not notice her much, and I was about to 
put the frame back, telling my wife—-she was help- 
ing me(?), and standing at the corner of the house 
several rods away—‘She (the queen) is all right,” 
when the royal lady came to the top of the frame, 
and flew off and away over the tops of the trees. 
You can well imagine our feelings then, and our 
exclamations of sorrow and regret; but, just as I 
was declaring that money could take to itself wings 
and fly away, and Mrs. M. was saying “Your queen 
has ‘gone up’,”’ she came down again, and ran down 
between the frames. I tell you, I put on the top. 
Just at this point a book agent came to show me 
his book. I was just then in a peculiarly good hu- 
mor, and I had just fifteen minutes to spare, you 
know, or I would have kicked him out of the apiary, 
as the last book agent cheated me out of $6.00; so I 
suffered him to rattle over his well learned lingo 
until the 15 minutes were up, then I dismissed him 
and went back to my tested queen. We found that 
the bees were trying to kill her. Two or three of 
them just doubled up on her. This frightened us of 
course, and Mrs. Miles cried (she stood near now 
with a vail) “O! they are stinging her! take her 
away,” and so I did, getting her into my closed hand 
together with the two bees that were sticking to her. 
Well, as we were trying to get her into the cage, I 
killed her with my clumsy fingers; so there lay my 
darling queen, in her dying agonies, in the palm of 
my hand. If would like to have cried then, but tears 
would not come to my relief. Mrs. M. consoled me 
very much by saying, “She would have died :nyhow, 
from the stings she had got.’’ At this, I dropped 


her into the top of the hive, and we both rose from | 


our knees and walked over to our dollar queen, the 


other side of the small apiary, to see how she was | 


being received, being determined that we would not 
kill her in the same way. 


Now judge of our surprise, our disgust and morti- | 


fication, (just then a neighbor came in) to find no 
bees, and no queen in the hive! This was too much. 
I felt for my knife. It was not there. I looked 
around for some means or way of self destruction, 
but nothing suitable appeared. SoI dropped down 
onthe grass. Mrs. M. comforted me again at this 
critical point, by saying, “You have me left yet.” 
After waiting there about half an hour for our 
queen to come back, we got up and went to see if 
the Italian that I had killed was yet to be found. I 
lifted the cloth, and there was a ball of bees which I 
picked up, and, in the middle of it, was a yellow 


queen! | We got her into the cage safe you may be | 


sure, put it over the frames, and closed the hive, 
and felt like calling our friends and neighbors to- 
gether, saying “Rejoice with us,” &c. To-day, I let 
her out and they received her all right. I have look- 


I im- | 


| have bought the right. 
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ed several times. They are pulling down queen 
cells. 

Later.—The queen is laying. 

I have been reading GLEANINGS and have learne:| 
why that dollar queen went over to the hive wher 
i had just killed my tested queen, rather than tu 
any other. I had concluded that it was just a streak 
of good luck mixed with the bad, but it was becaus: 
they were making such an uproar after the disa)- 
pearance of the queen,—-a reason you gave Mr. J. H. 
| Johnson, in Sept. No., for a similar action. 

And I learned more. A common tin pail nursery 
is just what I am going to use next summer. Idon't 
need to look at it so often, when I am busy on the 
farm. 

MORE ABOUT MITCHELL’S BOARDS. 

I want to tell you why I decided it would pay me 
to subscribe for GLEANINGS. 

One of Mitchell's agents threatened to prosecute 
me and others, for making and using “Mitchell's 
Patent Adjustable Hive,’ as he called my store 
goods boxes with movable division boards. I told 
him I could not raise bees without the adjustable 
boards, in my long hives. 

“Then buy a farm right,’’ was his reply, “which | 
will sell you for $5.00. Mitchell’s price is $10.00.”’ 

I had not money cnough, or I should certainly 

I told him I would as soon 
as I could, and, in the meanwhile, I would throw out 
the boards. At this, he let me off. Some time after 
this, W. J. Aikins (a subscriber of yours) told me 
there was no patent on them, but he did not seem to 
know certainly, so I sent for an A BC. IT found 
plenty in that about the boards, but nothing about 
the patent. I then sent for a specimen GLEANINGS. 
You sent me the July number, in which he and his 

‘patent were ventilated in the department of hum- 
bugs. 

So you see this specimen copy saved me $5.00 
and, thinking that I might be benifited in the course 
of a year to the full cost of the journal, I subseribed, 
and I believe I have been profited since fully one 
dollar besides the five. C,. R. MILEs. 

Pawnee City, Neb., Sept. 7, 1879. 
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QUEENS FROM THE EGG VS. — EENS 
FROM WORKER LARVE 


experience and observations for the past 
five or six years have led me to the conclusion 
= that much more is lost by our artificial modes 
of queen rearing than is generally admitted. Arti- 
ficial versus natural queens was the subject of much 
discussion in the papers several years ago. Strong 
stocks, with bees of all ages and brood in all stages, 
were then considered, by some at least, the princi- 
pal requirement in order to get prolific and hardy 
queens artificially; but it is now a well known fact 
that even such stocks, when suddenly and unex- 
pectedly deprived of their queen, in their unscru- 
pulous haste to replace her, will often rear queens(?) 
from larvee that have been partially developed into 
workers, As these larve are several days old when 
their treatment as queens begins, they sometimes 
hatch within 8 or 10 days from that time, whereas, 
the time from the hatching of the egg should be 1° 
or 14 days. 
In The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, Vol. 2, page 192, 
| E. Gallup says: “Now, about the 8 day queens; we 
have raised in all some sixteen. In every case, the 
bees had eggs, larvee just hatched, and larve just 
ready toseal. Nine of those queens we have kept 
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until they have died of old age, and not one of them 
has lived 4 months. Some of them have been very 
prolific for the first 6 weeks, and then gradually 
failed or were superseded, and some of them com- 
menced failing in 5 weeks. 


*‘Nine-day queens we have had in any quantity, and 


ten-day queens also. Our nine-day queens that we 
kept for experiment have invariably failed towards 
the latter part of the second season, and our ten-day 
queens have miserably tailed toward the latter part 
of the third season.” 

In A. B. J., Vol. 7, page 101, H. Alley says: “Dur- 
ing the month of June, when the honey harvest was 
at its height, 1 removed the queens trom two of the 
fullest colonies 1 bad. The result was, 60 odd cells 
were built, about 20 producing srood large queens; 
from the rest came the smallest queens I ever saw, 
The large queens were raised from larvee just hatch- 
ing, whereas, the small queens were reared from 
lurvee just about ready to be sealed up when the old 
queens were removed.” 
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| of royal and worker jelly, and, though the larvee are 
| only a few hours old, they will have been treated 
| during those few hours as workers and cannot pro- 
| duce perfect queens. 

In conclusion, let us find a process by which we 
can raise queens from the egy. In the meantime, let 
lus have imported queens, and all others designed 
| for breeding purposes, raised from cells produced 
| by natural swarming. 
| Until we do this, my word for it, we need expect 

no improvement in the race of our bees. 

Mt. Vernon, Ia., Sept. 10, ’79. 


| There is much that is good in the above, 
| friend F., but pardon me for suggesting that 
| there is too much theory and quoting from 
| Others, and too little of your own work. All 
ithe way through, I watched to find where 

you had compared natural swarming with 

artificial swarming, in your own apiary or 
| neighborhood. A great many of our bee- 
| keepers practice natural swarming, and 


OLIVER FOSTER. 


On page 113, same number, John M. Price says: theory would say that their queens should 
“The result of my experiments with natural as | prove better than their neighbors’ who raise 
against artificial queens is, that I prefer to raise | their queens artificially. For years, we have 
and keep one natural queen with any twoof the been asked to note if this was _ the fact. 
best artificial queens that I have as yet been able to | Quinby first said he could see no difference ; 
| and no one has been able since, to contradict 


” 


raise. 


If we examine a hive before natural swarming, | 


we will find perfectly formed queen cells, in the 
shape of acorn cups. 


to the bottom of each. In due time, this “predes- 
tinated’”’ queen egg hatches, and, from the first 
moment, the larva never tastes one atom of other 
than royal jelly. O skillful nature! how beautifully 
perfect are all thy works! Let not bungling man 
presume to equal thee, while disobeying thy law. 

We are rearing queens by the prescribed rules, 
We deprive a colony of its queen, and provide them 
with only ‘‘very young” larvee, say none more than 
12 hours old. 

It will take 24 hours more or less for the bees to 


discover their loss, abandon the fruitless search, | 


become resigned to their fate, and get the royal 
jelly prepared ready for business. (I have never 
known cells to be started within 24 hours, but have 
had them neglect this seemingly disagreeable task 
until the first lot of larvae was all sealed up.) Our | 
oldest larvae are now 36 hours old, and have made | 
nearly % (just 86-79) of their growth into workers. | 
(See “Bees; How They Grow,” in “A BC.’’) They | 
are also swimming in the milky paste on which they | 
are fed, and, if I am correct, this is not removed but 
simply added to by the royal jelly; so that our | 
queens are only partially developed as such after all. | 

I do not say that all queens raised by the rules | 
will be inferior, but Ido claim that a large propor- | 
tion of them will not be treated with royal jelly 
from the egg; and, as it is the characteristic of this 
substance to develop the ovary, it is plain that any 
deficiency of it cannot result in the perfect develop- 
ment of that “‘chief end” of the queen. As the 
process is repeated from one generation to the 
other, by our breeders, the effect soon becomes very 
marked; our Italians become “Americanized,” and 
we are obliged to get a new importation from Italy, 
where nature raises her own queens up to within, 
probably, one or two generations of importation. 

I should say the transposition process is an im- 
provement, but, even in this case, the jelly in which 


As swarming time approaches, | 
a tiny white egg will be found beautifully attached | 


him by actual practice. Again; hunt out 
| the most prolific queen in an apiary, and 
you are just as likely to find a small queen, 
as you are to find a large one. Friend wai 
fear you have not looked sharp; our bees 
mass the royal jelly on worker larve, in less 
than twelve hours after the hive is made 
queenless. Again; we often raise queen 
cells by giving a queenless stock nothing 
but new laid eggs to build them over. In 
such a case, every egg, a little before it 
hatches, if [am not mistaken, is covered 
with the milky food. Could they do any 
more with an egg that was laid in a queen 
cell as in natural swarming ? Queens raised 
from larvie just, before it is sealed up, we all 
know, are only about half queens, and the 
other half werkears, and that such only lay 
eggs for a few weeks. I do not think a good 
colony of bees often chooses such larve 
for, by looking at queen cells just started, 
you can easily see how large they are. Here 
on the honey farm, we have the whole mat- 
ter conetantly before our eyes, a great part 
of the year. Grafting cells already filled 
with royal jelly, certainly gives the young 
larva a much greater amount of this royal 
food, but I do not think the queens partic- 
ularly superior for that reason. 
> +60 
SPRING DWINDLING. 


Tr N the Sept. No. of GLEANINGS, after giving Bo- 
if lin’s theory of spring dwindling, you say, “‘What 

do the rest who have. had the dwindling say to 
it?’ AsI had a fair. share of it last spring, having 
lost only 50 stocks, I have a few words to offer, and 
will give the case of one particular stock. It wasa 
fairly strong stock of hybrids, and kept so until af- 
ter breeding had well started, and in March and 
early April it was, perhaps, as strong as any I had. 
I think it was early in April, when I took a frame 
of capped brood from it and gave it to another, 
thinking it could well spare the brood without inju- 
ry; but the latter part of April, I noticed it was 








’ larvee are deposited is probably only a mixture 


dwindling, and before I really knew it, it got very 
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weak, so that much of the capped brood died for 
want of bees to keep it warm. tried to nurse it 
through, but - “tno go;” or rather, algo, for they all 
went somewhere and never returned. 

I was stating my case to one man, and he rc- 
marked, “Well, I would have pinched that queen’s 
head off very soon.” 
fault of the queen, for, a3 they kept dwindling, she 
kept filling in the egys. The last time I saw her, 
she had but about 50 bees and a spot of an inch or 


Nov. 


| which are planted for a wind break, is a cy- 
| riage drive, and this drive extends off to the 


south, down by the pond. and through }:\ 


/ereek bottom garden. which I have bee) 


Lam sure, however, it was no | 


so of brood, and the cells around the brood were, | 
some of them, nearlv half full of eggs. She had. 
done her best 10 fulfill her duty. There was at all | 


times plenty of honey, and no disease about the 
hive, and no dead bees, to speak of. 

Now, | have a theory which IL think will explain 
just why this colony dwindled and where all the 
bees, or nearly all, went to, and shall propose an ex- 


periment which I shall try myself, and which I hop? | : 
| we may not build it. 


Others will try also, as it will cost but afew cents. 
I think it will prevent toa great extent, if not en- 
tirely, such fearful spring dwindling; but it will be 
too long for this article, so I will stop here, and give 
the cause next month, and the remedy still later. 
A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O., Sept. 22, 1859. 
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THE HOME OF THE HONEY BEES. 





AN APIARY OF 500 HIVES. 


SN°T it pretty? Had you worked and 
planned and studied over it as we have, 
dear reader, you might perhaps appreci- 

ate it in a different way from what you do, 
but I am pretty sure you admire it any way. 
You observe there are 6 apiaries surround- 
ing a central one, making 7 in all. There 
are 61 hives in each apiary, and the small 
apiaries of 7 hives each, in the corners, make 
the number nearly 4500. 
apiary are exactly 7 feet from centre to cen- 
tre, and the streets are 24 feet broad. 
gravel walks in the centre of each street are 
4 feet wide. The hives face different points 
of the compass, as I explained in the June 
No. Coal cinders are placed around each 
hive to keep the weeds down, and then the 
space before and around the entrance is 
covered with clean, white sand. This is not 
only to give the bees a clean and pleasant 
dooryard, but it is to enable us, in passing, 
to seeifallisright. For instance, if robbing 
has been going on, ‘pe will see the dead 
bees on the white sand, even if you are quite 
a distance away. Day before yesterday, in 
passing, I saw a young queen on the sand 
near the entrance of a hive, and out near the 
grass was another one. 

‘Hallo, Will,” said I, ‘‘what does this 

mean ?”’ 





telling you about. We planted 100 ever. 
greens, and but five of them died, and the 
nurseryman says he will replace those. (©; 
500 grape vines, planted last fall, I believe 
only about 7 died. The building with the 
wings is the honey house, as we eall it, 
There we store all the tools and implements, 
all the empty hives, the sugar for feeding, 
&e. We are talking ofa rail-road to ru 
through the apiary into this house, but the 
light wheel-barrow seems to answer so well. 


You will notice that the house apiary has 
changed so much, that One would hardly 
recognize an old acquaintance. To Mr. Gray 
is the credit due, for having made it so pret- 
ty, and so convenient for the bees, which 


we are just putting in the upperstory. The 
/old wood roof used to leak some, and so we 


have puton atin one. 


Leaking is a very 


bad feature for any roof, for hive-or building. 


Tin, if kept painted, makes a sure thing of 
it. The chaff tenement hive looks as large 
as life, or a little larger, and perhaps “twice 
as natural.”? You will observe. in the cen- 
tre of each apiary, or near the centre, 4 chaff 
hives. These are to assist in giving I:and- 
marks, both to the bees and the apiarist. 


| Just now. weare giving chaff hives to all 


The hives in each | 


The | 4M! - 
| wintering. 


that we decide to winter. The apiary is not 
full of hives, as represented in the eut. but 
we number, house apiary and all. just 314. 
About 200 will probably be preserve! for 
The balance we shall keep for 
those who want a queen very late; and. after 
the queen is sold, they will be united with 
others. The grape vines, this season (the 
first). have been trained on a single stake, 
but they have made such a heatthy growth. 
especially those which have been mowed 
around with the lawn mower, that we shall 
have to get out 500 trellises, ready for next 
June. 

I wanted the artist to get the inscription 
on the flag, but the letters would have been 
so small, you probably could not have read 
it. Instead of a dozen or more rows of mat- 


/moth sunflowers, he has made only one, ani 
_these resemble some tropical plant, more 


“Oh! I forgot to cut out those queen cells,” | 
said he, and he opened the hive “quicker,” | 
and found nine good cells, and two torn down. | 


You see the white sand saved me 9 queen 
cells, that one time. 


The grass is all kept in nice trim, with the | 
lawn mower, and the labor:is very much less, | 


for so large an apiary, than to keep the 
ground clean with a hoe, as I have formerly 
recommended. It is now 
October, but the grass, in consequence of 
the frequent mowings, is as fresh and green 
as in June. 
delions have sprung up, ‘and their bright 


yellow blossoms dotting the green here and | 


there make a prettier picture than I can de- 


than those out in the feld. The masses of 
foliage this side of the sunflowers represent 
the borage. It is yet in full bloom. and cov- 
ered fairly with bees from morning till night, 
but nothing like the Simpson honey plant. 
and the spider flowers. The spider flowers 
are growing right down at the right hand 
corner; the Simpson plant, at the upper 
right hand corner of the honey farm. The 
highway, where the man is riding along on 


‘horse back, runs east and west. I wish I 


the middle of | 


could take you down by the pond and show 


yon my creek bottom garden: perhaps | 


_ willsome day. 
To add to the’beauty of it, dan- 


scribe, especially as one or more Italians are | 


found on every blossom, on pleasant days. 
On the outside of the row of evergreens, 


I was at work in it this morn- 
ing, with my hée, so early that I had to work 
by the light of the stars. I knelt in the soft 
rich ground (where the cultivator had been 
running the night before among the plants) 
and thanked God for this honey farm, and 
—y opportunities it gives me of helping you 
all. 
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ARTICLE NO. 3. 





WHITE SAGE. 
A, EAR GLEANINGS:-—I have taken considerable 
Ly) trouble to find out about the white sage, the 
great honey producing plant of southern 
California. 

In the first place, the locality or soil determines 
late or early blossoming (that is within a bee’s flight, 
or in the vicinity of an apiary), and not the height 
of the mountains, as many suppose. The earliest 
blossoms are either high up on the mountains, 
among the rocks or gravel, or in the valley on very 
sandy soil. On rich, black soil, it grows so much 
larger that it blossoms quite late. Then again, on 
the north side of a deep gorge or canyon, it will 
blossom early; while, on the south side, where the 
sun does not shine but two or three hours in the 
day, it blossoms very late. 

Inside of a square mile, there may be a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of soil, and all at about the same alti- 
tude. It grows from 2 to 14 feet in height, anda 
root will occupy from 6 inches to 6 feet in diameter, 
and send up from one to a dozen blossoming stalks, 
the number depending mostly upon locality and 
soil. If fire runs over the country, as it did in many 
localities last season, it spoils the blossoms for the 
next season, as this season’s growth produces the 
blossoms next season. 

In the Ojai (pronounced Ohi) and Tar Creek val- 
leys, the season is later than in the Sespe or Santa 
Clara valleys. In the upper valleys, they have some 
frost and sometimes a little snow; still the season is 
about the same in length for honey. If bees could 
be kept down in the valley in the fall and spring, 
and moved up into the white sage country during 
its blossoming, the bee season would be prolonged 
from February to November; but moving bees is 
quite a task. E. GALLUP. 

Scenega, Ventura Co., Cal., Aug. 26, 1879. 


—_———= +@- = 
WHENCE COMETH THE HONEY DEW. 
‘HE following was clipped from the 

» Lewiston (Me.) Journal: 


Will you allow me space in your valuable paper to 
ask a question, as well as offer a few statements for 
the benefit of bee keepers? The question I wish to 
ask is, whence comes the honey-dew? Webster de- 
fines the word honey dew as “a sweet saccharine 
substance, found on the leaves of plants in small 
drops,’ which, as applied to this section of the 
country is a misnomer. 

My attention was first called to this subject, du- 
ring a period of dry, hot weather in August, 1873, by 
increased activity of my bees. Noticing that they 
worked early and Jate and were storing honey rap- 
idly, I sought for the source of these stores of hon- 
ey and found they got it from the leaves of beech 
trees, where it hadjcollected in large drops. I have 
noticed it nearly egery season since, and have never 
seen a particle on any other leaf except beech, un- 
less they were in close proximity, and were covered 
by the dropping from the beech leaves above. Now 
what causes this sweet deposit, and why is it not 
found on the leaves of the maple and other forest 
trees as well as the beech? I once thought I had 
traced the cause of this sweet deposit to a species 
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Nov. 


of green fly, but have come to the conclusion that | 
was mistaken; for it would take rayriads to produc 
the quantities I have noticed on the leaves of a sin- 
gle beech tree. Perhaps my assertion that it is con- 
fined to beech trees only may be doubted, but as th: 
season for its appearance is close at hand, I invit« 
bee keepers to investigate for themselves and sce it 
my statements are not correct. 

A few facts now as to its effects on bees. Tho 
winter following the summer when it was so plenty, 
there was great mortality among the bees in this 
section, Mr. Blaisdell, the Aroostook honey. man, 
losing his entire stock of upwards of thirty swarms, 
and others all, or nearly all; while at Limestone ani 
other places near burned forests abounding in fire 
weed and away from beech trees, they wintered, en- 
tirely free from the dysentery that destroyed ours. 
The same results have followed in seasons of an 
abundance of honey dew since; the swarms that 
came out late being sure.to die before spring, whil- 
the swarms that had plenty of honey in the hives 
and little room to store the honey dew wintered 
well. Ihave had swarms die in mid-winter with an 
abundance of honey, but every particle sour, and 
they were in hives stored with honey dew every 
time. The same results have followed feeding hon- 
ey stored in boxes during the periods named; and 
so well are its effects known to bee keepers in this 
section, that frequent rains during August and 
September, to wash away the deposit, are looked 
upon by them as special blessings. Hoping these 
few lines may induce some one to give the true 
cause of honey dew, I will close. L. W. REED. 

Westfield, Aroostook Co., Me., July 29, 1879. 

rr 00 Ga 
GLEN OAK APIARY. 


THE YUCCA. 








HE yucea, which your brother writes you about, 
~ is plentiful around my apiary, but has this 
season yielded neither pollen nor honey, and | 
do not think it is a honey plant. Without the flower 
stem, it is an insignificant plant, but with it, is onc 
of great beauty. Its hundreds of beautiful, pendant, 
white cups are so thick that, at a distance, it looks 
like a pole with a white cap. The green leaves only 
rise a few inches from the ground, but the stalk, 
two and three inches through, often rises six fect 
high before a flower appears. The natives chew the 
stalk, which- has a great deal of moisture in it, to 
allay extreme thirst; as, in this dry country, one is 
often at a loss to find water when needed. The flow- 
er stem seems to run up almost in a night, so rapid 
is its growth. 

Belonging to the same family is the Spanish Bayo- 
net Plant [see drawings on p. 137, Apr. No.], though 
it is essentially different from the plant of the same 
name in Florida, and more resembles what is com- 
monly called bear grass, in Virginia and N. Carolina. 
Its flower is similar to the yucca, but does not grow 
so high. Of the yucca, Iam sure, if you would get 
a bulb, in the spring, and plant it in a very dry place, 
it would meet your expectations in point of beauty, 
if not im honey. It is never seen growing in the 
valleys, but on the driest sides of the mountains. 


CALIFORNIA AS A HONEY STATE. 

As you are aware, this season is a most disastrous 
one, and the worst has not yet come, I fear. One of 
my neighbors has already lost 33 per cent out of a 

‘large apiary, and many are quitting the business. 
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if any of your eastern men are of the same opinion 
as Mr. Gallup, that there’s money in the business 
here, now is the time for them to come out, as bees 
can be bought at their own price. The great draw- 


back to the business here is, that you and your fam- | 
ily are debarred from all social advantages, and | 


jead the life of hermits, doing every kind of home 
drudgery yourselves, as employing help is out of all 
question here. Like Mr. Gallup, I hope there’s mon- 
ey in the business, but what's the use in praising it 
up, as most of your correspondents do, when the 
facts won't bearthem out? The truth won’t hurt 
any one if truthfully told. 
the honey business here is about this: With the ex- 
ception of those who are here for their health, I 


1 don’t know of aman but would gladly get out of | 


the business if he could, even at a sacrifice. Nota 


man have I met, who can call himself out of debt; | 


on the contrary, most of them are as deeply in debt 
to their merchants, as are the cotton farmers of the 
South. 

Personally, lam perfectly satisfied here, and hope 
to make a success of it. Il only speak above of the 
actual condition of things at present. The future 


must be brighter for us, for we will learn to avoid | 


the stumbling blocks by past experience, and not 
borrow so largely of it. My apiary consists of 215 


stocks in Simplicity hives; but, if I save 159 for next | 


season, I will be satisfied. 


HONEY FROM THE OAK. 

At present, they seem to be making a living of 
what is called honey dew, but it is not a true honey 
dew. 
acorn on the live oaks, just where the acorn and 
cup join. I can discover no insect or hole in the 


drops off, it may be a disease. 

A parasitic vine, here commonly called love vine, 
has helped us out materially this season, as the bees 
have been working on it constantly for the last 
three months. 


COMB FOUNDATION IN CALIFORNIA. 
I have been fortunate enough to secure some 500 


frames of comb from fdn., early in the season, and 
when its utility becomes well recognized here, your | 
I have been | 
bothered with no sagging, and combs built from it 


orders for machines will be large. 


are much more perfect than I ever had before. 


Your machine works like a charm. As you say, we | , 
| stores can be found within two miles. 


can roll out fdn., by the mile. Mine is always made 


in long rolls of 15 to 40 feet, as the economy of trim- | 
For dipping, I find wood- | 


en boards of inch thickness (not thinner), much | 
| toa supply of honey, I should prefer that it should 


| not be in the immediate vicinity of the hives. 


| flights are evidently modified by local conditions. 
My arrangement of hives is quite different from | 


ming is so much greater. 


preferable to your metal sheets. 
ARRANGEMENT OF APIARY. 


uny thing I have seen, and has its advantages. 
in different directions. 


nor man be in the way of flying bees. 
San Diego, Cal. RUFUS MORGAN. 


I think, friend M., that California, as well 
as almost every other locality, needs energy 
to go with its natural advantages as a honey 
state. You are doubtless correct in regard 
to the cause of the honey found on the oak; 
the matter has been discussed before, in our 
back volumes. It is not honey dew. Very 
glad to hear the fdn. mill pleases. 


Well, the truth about | 


It seems to be a sweetish exudation from the | 





REARING FERTILE, LAYING QUEENS, 
IN A HIVE CONTAINING A FERTILE, 
LAYING QUEEN. 


CAN IT NOT BE DONE? 


Wy a the reader please turn to page 


361, Sept. No.2 Now, read the item 
- headed ** Two Queens in One Hive,” 
and my comments upon it. Then read the 
following : 
A NEW FEATURE LN QUEEN REARING. 
The last queen you sent me is aclipper; although 
she cost only $1.25, I could not wish a better one. I 


| wrote you last month that I had two queens in one 


hive. I took the young one out and gave her to an- 
other hive, and she is the largest queen I have, and 
very prolitic. Well, there are two queens in the 
same hive again, and both laying queens. I was 
looking through the hive yesterday and saw the 
young queen laying. She is like her sister, very 
large. They are both daughters of the $3.00 queen 
you sent me this spring. J.J. WHITE. 

Clinton, Mich., Aug. 19, 1879. 

Now all we have to do is to develop the 
disposition of the bees reared by this queen, 


/and we are done with the troubles of queen 


rearing, and also with artificial queens; are 
we not, friend Foster? See page 436. I 


wonder if friend Hasty has time to leave his 
clover heads long enough to take such a 
queen, and produce plenty of queens that 
/ would always have a sister or two in the 
‘hive with her, when swarming time came. 
Friend White, I will give you $10.00 for the 


queen just as she is now, and if she raises a 


/ third daughter while she remains prolific 
acorn, and as the acorn invariably turns black and | tg " I 


and fertile, I will give you $25.00 for her. 
You see I will have an apiary then, all alone 
by myself; and how do you know I shall 
not get a race of queens that won't kill each 
other at all, but “let love through all their 
actions run, and all their ‘ways’ be mild.” 
———_— +00 <———__- 
HOW FAR WILL BEES GO FOR HONEY? 


JHE precise distance that bees will fly in search 

of forage, Iam unable to state. Some consider 

=" three miles to be the extreme limit, while 
others place it as high astwelve miles. The most 
satisfactory results may be expected, if abundant 
It is evident 
that they will work more freely upon blossoms at 
some little distance, than when these are very near 
the apiary. If I were to sow anything with a view 


Their 


During the large yield from basswood in 1874, as the 


be | blossoms failed in the valley, the bees continued. 
Chey are placed in eights, so that each couple tly | 


One can stand in one posi- | 


tion, and manipulate two hives, and neither cart | the first week in August, when they still came in 


bringing in the same quality of honey, following the 
basswood day by day, as it opened on the hills, until 


heavily loaded, but very tired from a long flight. I 


| drove to the hights, six miles distant, and found 


that basswood was there just coming into bloom. 1 
immediately moved 48 swarms to this location, and 
in the following week these 48 colonies gave me one 
ton of surplus honey, while the 71 swarms left at 
home, did not secure one-half that amount, yet they 
continued working upon the same ground during 
the entire period. This is a fine illustration of the 
advantage of obtaining forage within a reasonably 
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short distance. I have never bad direct proof to the 


| them some time ago. If bees that are strong 


effect, yet there is ground for the belief that if hon- | and well filled up for winter are lifted out of 


ey could not be found nearer, bees would not fly the 
distance named, without being gradually led along 


Simplicity hives and set into chaff hives in 
IN ov., or, in short, at any time in the winter, 


by newly opening blossoms as in the case mention- | I think it’ would be better than not to be in 


ed.—Quinby 8 New Bee-Keeping. 
A REMINDER. 


GETTING BEKS READY FOR WINTER. 


; | RIEND ROOT :—In GLEANINGS, Vol. VII, No. 4, 
A P. 123, you request me to remind you to turn to 
~ that page about next Nov. My name has been 








J 


so often brought before the public in connection | 


with chaff packing, that I very much dislike to say 


anything farther in relation to it, but prefer rather | 
to leave the discussion of its merits and demerits to | 
others who have given, andare giving, ita trial, feel- | 


ing confident, not only from my own experience but 
also from what information I get from other sources 
both public and private, that, notwithstanding the 
inconvenience of using heavy, bungling, chaff pack- 
ed hives, the day is not far distant, when, in the 
northern states, the plan of keeping bees on their 
summer stands, packed in chaff summer and winter, 


always prepared in a moment's time for either, will | 


be quite generally if not nearly universally adopted. 
But, Mr Editor, is not Nov. rather late ? we some- 
times have quite severe winter weather in Oct., and 
I prefer to have the bees prepared for winter before 
such weather comes ; neither dol like making up 
wintering colonies by uniting small, queen raising 
stocks ; or taking brood from strong colonies to build 
up weak ones, later than about the first of August. 


chaff hives at all. 

| Some of our weak colonies have been used 
| to keep queens until late in Nov., for the 
‘accommodation of those who are always 
| Wanting a queen late, to save some accident- 
ally queenless colony. Now we shall have 
/quite a number of stocks that are made up 
from these weak stocks, or nuclei, and rath- 
er than let them be lost, 1 shall try to unite 
and winter them, although I know from 
past experience it is rather a difficult matter. 
{ hope, by profiting by past failures, 1 may 
| be able to succeed better this winter with 
| such stocks. I agree with you, friend T.: | 
| would prefer to have stocks that had not 
been tinkered with and the combs mixed up, 
| later than their last yield of honey; but. as 
we who raise queens for sale cannot well do 
this, we must take the consequences, for 
j}aught I see. I agree with you also, that 
| loose chaff in the upper story of the hive is 
apt to make a better protection than the 
chaff cushion, but if the cushions are tucked 


| down carefully, 1 think they may be at least 


nearly as good, and they are vastly more 
convenient in looking into a hive. 
DRONES IN WORKER COMB. 
I presume, friend T., your question refers 


_to the occasional drones that I spoke of, in 


In fact, I prefer to disturb the brood department of | 


stocks intended for wintering, as little as possible 


afterthat date. Perhapsit may bea conceit of mine, | 


but I imagine at least, that such stocks usually win- 


ter best. How wasit with your house apiary last | 


year, as compared with the bees out doors? If you 


| 


must make up stocks for wintering later, crowd the | 
hive with bees, leave cff the enameled cloth, put | 


duck, carpeting, or some better conducter of mois- 
ture in its place on the frames, put on the chaff 
cushion, or, what last winter's experience indicates 


as better, leave off the cushion and cover the frames | 


with four or more inches of loose chaff. In short, | 


put the bees in such shape that their own heat will 
make the interior of the hive so warm and dry that 
uncapped honey, in any part of it, will keep thick 
and waxy till spring, and I think you will have little 
cause to complain of spring dwindling. Mr. Presi- 
dent, you are correct in saying that this “malady” 
affects young as well as old bees. Ihave known good 
stocks, composed largely of young bees hatched in 
the spring, to die off by the dozen, during the months 
of April and May. And now a question ortwo. Are 
not your young queens that are laying drone eggs 
in straight, smooth, worker comb, five cells to the 
inch, artificial queens? Did you ever know a natur- 
al queen to be guilty of any such “misdemeanor,” 
unless she was old, and her time almost out? 


J. H. TOWNLEY. 
Tompkins, Mich., Oct. 14, 1879. 


You are right, friend T.; when I asked 
you to remind me to ~ead that passage in 
Nov., it was not that I expected to delay 
berger my bees in the chaff hives until then, 

ut that 1 might remember my promise not 
to try to winter any more in Simplicity hives. 
The chaff hives have been made, with good 
tin roofs, and the bees were mostly put into 


worker comb. It is not contined to artificial 
queens, and I think I can find an occasional 
drone in almost any hive, in the summer 
season, among black bees in box hives as 
well as Italians. 1f you, by careful looking, 
cannot do the same, please remind me of it 
the next time I come to see you. 


Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 





CUTTING A “BEE TREE.” 


POU say, in the Sept. No. of GLEANINGS, that 
" you like to hear of cutting bee trees, so I will 
== tell you how 3 men who work in the same shop 
with myself cut one a short time ago. They found 
the tree about 2 months ago, and have been talking 
about it ever since. They even contracted to deliv- 
er 25 tb. of honey toa party. They got permission 
to cut the tree on condition that they would cut and 
trim it into logs. They worked one night about 3 
hours chopping it (it was a solid basswood tree, 2'4[t. 
through). Atter getting it down, they began look- 
ing for the entrance, and one of them, running his 
hand into a crotch, felt something peculiar, and call- 
ing for a lantern, the 3 bee-hunters found—not a nive 
lot of honey, but a large hornet’s nest. You can 
imagine how they got away from there. Fortunate- 
ly, none of them were stung, but they won't hear 
the last of it for some time to come. 
F. H. WILMARTS. 
Gloversville, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1879. 





REPORT FROM AN A BC SCHOLAR. 


I commenced a year ago last spring, with four 
swarms of blacks. I bought one late last fall, and 
bought three queens during the season, increased to 
18, and took about 300 lbs. of surplus. I wintered 
my 18 all right, and increased this season to 52, all 

0d, strong stocks, except 4 or 5 which I think I wil! 

ouble up, and have taken about 1000 Ibs. of surplus 
honey. ‘The season has not been very good here. 





Merton, Mich., Sept. 17, "79. HARVEY AUTON. 
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HONEY DEW HONEY. 


I send you, by to-day’s mail, asample of granulated | 
the bees in May and | 
It granulated very | 


honey. it was collected b 
June, from common honey dew. 


soon after they collected it, and it was, at first, white | 
us A coffee sugar; but, from some unknown cause, | 


it turned a little yellow, and, as you will discover, is 
melting now. This sample is just as it was collected 
by the bees. 


experts as you cun, and see how many will pro- 
nounce it pure, and give us the result in GLEANINGS. 


Quite a number of men here pronounce it grape | 


sugar. A. 3S. SMITH. 


Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 15, 1879. 


-The honey is fairto the taste, but was | 


quite soft when it reached us, being but little 
like grape sugar in taste or appearance. 


if as soft as this. 


been sent us heretofore. 
strong taste, like molasses or brown sugar, 
I should fear dysentery, unless the bees 
could fly out almost daily. 


WHERE DID THE QUEEN COME FROM? 

The rext day after sending my postal, the section 
boxes c:.amie to hand, all right, the freight being 75c. 
I have 400 on Lives, and most are wo) king very nice- 
ly. Nothing can be handsomer than those sections 
nicely filled with white clover honey. Il have a query 
for you. On May Ist, I bad one queenless hive. 1! 
inserted a frame of brood and watched it carefully, 
but no queen cell was. built. As the swarm was 
quite weak and in a poor hive, I thought I would let 
ihem perish. Ten duys ego, | saw they were work- 
ing quite actively, and examined them. ‘lhey were 
quite strong, and bad three or four fremes filled 
with capped brood. Where did they get a queen? 

Salem Centre, Ind., July 5, ’79. W. E. KiMsey. 


You say your hive was queenless. 
do you know it was queenless? 


fact of their not starting cells on the brood | 


you gave them seems to me to indicate that 


they had a young queen all the time; and, 
as soon as she became old enough, she be- | 


gan to lay. 
“LAZY BEES” AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM, 
Friend Root:—I am vexed at my bees. I have 


them in L. hives, and have given them the best of | 
care, and am in what I call u good a ee 
gave | 


being plenty of white clover, basswood, &e. 
them plenty of room and kept them well shaded, 
but they would lie out during clover bloom and ever 
since, and eat all the honey a few industrious bees 
gathered. J] have ten stands, but they never reward 
me with a little honey to eat. I wintered so that I 
lost none. They were strong this spring, but they 
have given me but few swarms; some have not 
swarmed at all, and are strong colonies. 


hives I had sitting in the yard. One of them was a 
hybrid swarm and the other black. They came 1o 
me in 1876. The hybrids have about run out, so that 
I have nearly all blacks now. I like bee-keeping, 
but it has, so far, been an expense to me, without 
any returns. 1 think 10 colonies ought to pay for 
their hives and other expenses. and if you can tell 
me how to muke them doit, and give me a surplus, 
I shall be truly grateful. 1 read all the bee litera- 
ture I can get. I have “Langstroth on the Honey 
Bee,” three numbers of the A BC, and take GLEAN- 
INGS and the A. B. J., but find nothing applicable to 
my case. Now, if you can tell me what to do, please 
say it and you will truly oblige HENRY J. ALVIS. 
ontrose, Ia., Aug., 1879. 


Friend A., the frame of sections which we 
advertise, I invented especially forsuch ob- 
durate cases. I would nay one of these frames 
of sections right into the midst of the colony, 
and, after they get well started at comb 
building in the sections, move them 
against the outside of the hive, having the 
tin separators turned toward the brood, of 


There is no adulteration in it, and I | 
would like you to show the sample to as many of the | 


I) 
think the bees would use it for winter stores | 
The taste is much the) 
same as that of honey dew honey which has | 
On account of its | 


Tlow | 
The very | 


I got my | 
start from a couple of swarms that came into two L. | 
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course. When they get well to working on 
them, in this position, put on an upper story, 
and hang in it one or more of these frames 
| which they have started, and they will stop 
loafing on the outside of the hives when 
| there is honey to be gathered, I can assure 
you. 


IS THERE DANGER OF BROOD IN THE SECTIONS? 
Does the queen ever put eggsin upper story of 
your 1‘¢ story hives? 
SHORT L. FRAMES AND LONG ONES. 


Do you think the full length Langstroth frame is 
as good us the short 13 1-2 inch frame, in the spring, 
for building up? Also, is the short as good as the 
| long frame, atter they are built up and are strong? 
Libertyville, Mo., Aug. 13, ’79. J. B. DINES. 


We very rarely find that the queen has 
used our small sections under any circum- 
stances, and I have never known of eggs _ in 
the single tier of sections,on the 14 story 
‘hives. We have used this season, frames 

running crosswise in the Simplicity hives, 
_in one small apiary of hives, but I cannot 
see that nuclei have built up any faster with 
them, than with the usual L. frames. After 
| they were built up, I have not been able to 
| discover any better progress in brood rearing. 

I have always supposed we could build up 
/ nuclei better with the short frames; but, so 
| far, practice has not seemed to corroborate 
| the theory. 


CHAFF HIVES BEST FOR SUMMER AS WELL AS WINTER. 


Here is my report: I had, last fall, 22 stocks; 
| this spring, 21; and from the defunct colony, one 
| queen that I saved in a cage until May, then gave 
| her to one of the other colonies that had lost their 
queen. My stocks, this fall, number 43, 3or4 of 
| which are nucleus colonies on 4 frames, that I shall 
try to keep, as they have nice queens. I also took 
| 1,600%. of extracted honey, '2 of it white clover; 
| and, best of all, as much of it as I care to sell is sold. 
I always keep 100 or 200 th. to feed in the spring, if I 
need it. Chatf Hives are best for summer use (I had 
| 11 in use), and I hope now mee J will prove as good 
| for winter. Many persons have lost bees by worms 
| thissummer. All box hive men say that this is the 
| poorest season for 20 years. Many of them lost al- 
most all their bees last winter, and what they had 
left made neither honey nor increase, and 4 of them 
succumbed to the worms; so that, taking all in all, 
they are pretty well discouraged, and want to sell 
out. Next spring, I think there won’t be avery 
large stock of bees around here. If mine only live I 
won't care much, as it is almost impossible to get 
| my queens mated right, there are so many black 
| drones. B. F. PRATT. 

Dixson, Ill., Oct. 12, 1879. 





AN A B C SCHOLAR’S TRIALS IN INTRODUCING. 


I em one of your A BC scholars, and, if I am not 
intruding 100 much on your time, I will give you my 
little say. I began last spring, with 5 colonies, one 
being queenless. I now have ll colonies. The prog- 
eny of the little, dark colored queen I purchased at 
fe establishment in May are very handsome yel- 
ow Italians. I tried in vain to introduce her in my 
queenless colony; they balled her every time that I 
released her. I found a little worker brood in the 
hive. I then united them with another colony, and 
smoked them thoroughly, but still there was war. I 
removed the queen from another hive, and was suc- 
cesstul in introducing the purchased queen. I love 
to be among the bees, and shall see that they go in- 
to winter quarters well supplied. 

Wooster, O., Aug. 27, 79. P. 8. IHRIG. 


THOSE NICE HAMMERS. 


I was going to say something about that nice ham- 
mer, but Mrs. E., who takes such a lively interest in 
“Novice and Blue Eyes,’ has just come into the 
room, and says I must not mention hammer. I sup- 
pose you have heard the saying about the “wink and 
nod to the horse that could not see.” 

Stateburg, S. Ca., Oct. 7, 1879. W. J. ELLISON, 
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HONEY CANDYING LN THE CELLS DURING WARM 
WEATHER. 

In many of our strong swarms, the honey has 
granulated, presenting a very white appearance, 
and, in some instances, when the cells are reversed, 
the granulated honey will run out like grains of 
wheat. Much of it is quite solid, and most beauti- 
fulin taste. We have never witnessed the like be- 
fore in warm weather. The question is, will this 
granulated honey return to its natural state, as 
when gathered? If not, will the bees winter on it? 

A. F. Moon. 

Rome, Georgia, Aug. 15th, 1879. 


I should be inclined to think the bees 
would use it for brood rearing in warm 
weather, but if it is solid in warm weather, 
I should be afraid of it for winter stores. I 
have known bees to tumble out the candied 
honey in winter, in their search for mois- 


. ture. The hardening in the cells is the diffi- 


culty with pure grape sugar, and this hard- 
ened honey must be very nearly identical 
with pure grape sugar. If you can shake 
out these grains, or throw them out with 
the extractor, and add some cane sugar to 
them, as I directed last month, it will prob- 
ably make them permanently liquid. 


ITALIANS KILLING OFF THE BLACKS AGAIN, 

I am in search of light. I bought several queens 
of you this season, and introduced them all success- 
fully; but, think of my surprise, after they had 
filled their hives with Italians, and become very 
strong, when the Italians commenced killing off the 
blacks, dragging them out, carrying them off, and 
leaving thousands of them in the yard! This occur- 
rence is so strange that I want some information on 
the subject. The word bee sounds very small, but 
their true nature is certainly a very deep subject, 
and one that willtake years to comprehend. This 
occurrence seemed to me so unnatural, that I must 
confess it gave me some trouble. Bees have done 
but little in the way of honey, but have strong colo- 
nies. I think I willbe able to go into winter with 
fair prospects. JACKSON WILLS. 

Greenfield, Ind., Aug. 21, 1879. 

You will see on page 401 of last month’s 
journal, what I think of this charge against 
the Italians, friend W., and even now, I 
must think itis for some other reason than 
their color, that the blacks are seemingly 
expelled. Are you sure it is + iprsao| more 
than bees that have died of old age? The 
young bees are all Italians, and the old ones 
all blacks; may not this fact have something 
todo with it? Can we believe it possible 
that the bees themselves have any partiality 
for those of their own color? This would 
be giving them more intelligence than I 
should feel like ascribing to the wonderful 
little fellows. May it not be that the blacks 
were exercising their natural disposition to 
rob, and the Italians being the better fight- 
ers drove and killed the blacks? It is also 
quite difficult to tell whether a dead bee is 
an Italian or black, as the body is usually so 
contracted that the yellow rings do not show 
much, if any. 


Is LT FOUL BROOD? 


I wish to ask you some questions concerning bees, 
as I see you are always ready to help beginners. I 
discovered one of my colonies dwindling, and, on 
examination, found what I supposed was foul brood, 
and destroyed hive, bees, andall. Since then, I have 
read more concerning the disease, and now question 
in my mind whether or not it was really foul brood. 
The brood combs were filled with brood, about one 
half of which was dead. They were in all stages of 
development, from the egg to the full grown bee 
ready to gnaw out. I handled the frames, but notic- 
ed no disagreeable smell. Some of the capped cells 
were slightly sunken, but those further developed 
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were full and round. The combs were about five 
years old and pretty hard. I found, in another hive, 
the same thing on a small scale, and found that the 
frames affected were those taken from the old hive, 
with brood, for holding the new swarm. I cut out 
the cells with dead brood, and did not destroy th: 
whole comb. whee: I examined this hive anid 
found all traces of the disease gone, but it was en- 
tirely destitute of brood. Now, why was there nv 
brood? and what do you think of the case? I bough: 
an atomizer and salicylic acid. Would it do any 
harm to use it on combs which are questionable? 

I started last spring with 16 colonies and now have 
19; 18 are very good, with plenty of honey and plenty 
of bees. I think one cannot afford to sell comb hon- 
ey for 20c., so I wish you would send me an extractor. 
I would be proud to show you my home made settion 
boxes plump full of clover and basswood honey, as 
white as snow. Thirty of the finest came from u 
swarm two months old. O. MACK, 

Benzonia, Mich., Aug. 18, 1879. 

_ I am inclined to think it was foul brood. 
in one of its milder forms, friend M., but we 
may be mistaken, and the dead brood you 
found may have been due to some other 
cause. The application of salicylic acid 
would do no harm in any case.. I should be 
very glad to see your nice sections of honey, 
but we think here, that 20c. is a pretty good 
price, when every thing else is so low. 


HOW AN A B © SCHOLAR “CAME TO GRIEF,” BUT 
FINALLY SUCCEEDED, AFTER ALL. 

I received the queen in good condition and suc- 
cessfully introduced her. I got into a fearful muss, 
however, overhauling the hive to find the black 
queen. The day wus warm, and I selected a new 
swarm. The comb, being tender and full of honey, 
feli out of two frames, and I began to think all was 
up; but! closed up the ,hive, without the broken 
comb (there was some left inthe two demolished 
frames), and put the queen cage, bees and all, on 
the hive, where I left her 60 hours, and then released 
her with her bees. They killed all the workers you 
sent ina few minutes. She was released on Friday, 
and was allright yesterday (Monday), for which | 
was very thankful. JAs. J. CHURCH. 

Waterford, Canada, Aug. 19, 1879. 


MORE ABOUT INT..ODUCING QUEENS. 
I have to ask a few questions again to-day, about 


| introducing queens. First, | will tell you my expe- 


rience with the queen I purchased from you. As 
soon as she came, I sat down and read your instruc- 
tions carefully. After that, I put the cage, with the 
bees, right into the centre of the hive, to which | 
wished to introduce her. After leaving her 48 hours 
in that way, I released her, but she was balled by 
the bees at once. I took her out and caged her 
again for 24 hours; then I let her out, but the bees 
balled her again. Just at the same moment, there 
came a very heavy rain shower, so I had to let her 
go, andrun for shelter, as soon as I had closed up 
the hive. Itrained all day long, and I would not 
get wet and catch cold for ail the queens in this 
world, so I left her balled up, to fight for her life as 
well as she could. The next day was pleasant, and I 
went for that hive to hunt up my certainly dead 
queen, but could not find her in front of the hive, so 
1 looked over the frames inside; there she was, just 
as lively as any other bee, and had already deposited 
an egg here and there, just as if she had tried to see 
if she had not forgotten ber profession, on her long 
confinement. Now for the questions: Do you 
think the bees try to kill her by balling her? Why 
don't they sting her as they do other strange bees? 
Or, do they just ball her (as we would do with a 
friend when he returns from a long trip) to show 
their joy and gladness? M. K. 
Olmsted, Ill., Aug. 18, 1879. 


Although your plan succeeded once, there 
is little probability of its succeeding again: 
for, although a queen sometimes holds out 
until they get ready to let her loose, it is the 
exception and not the rule. I am afraid my 
explanation as to why bees balla strange 
queen will be something like the doctor's 
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explanation to the old lady, as to why some 
people are born deaf and dumb. A 
ty dear madam,”’ said the Doctor, ‘it is 


owing to the fact that they are born destitute | 


of a perfect development of the organs of 
hearing and speaking.” 

‘La, me!’’ said she, ‘‘what a thing it is to 
have a physic edication. I have asked my 


old man that ere question more than 40 times, | 
and all the answer I can ever get out of him | 


is, ‘Caze they is.’ ” 
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them before the hives; but, although the 
trees were alive with them, they would pay 
no attention to those blossoms before the 
hives. The remedy for bees destroying 
grapes is to pick them, for the bees never 
tear them, until dead ripe; even then, they 
never molest them, unless there is a great 
dearth of pasturage. Give me sweet grapes, 
dead ripe, during a severe drouth, and I can 
teach almost any hive of hybrids or Italians 
| to eat them. 





I do not think it is because they love them, | 


friend K., but rather because they consider | 


them an enemy. much as they gather about 


a robber bee; also, beeause a strange «queen | 
always arouses a queer kind of excitement | 


in a hive of bees. 


THE HONEY SEASON IN GEORGIA, 
A “FOOT THICK.’ 

The latter part of the season has been quite favor- 
able. Rain began to fall about the 20th of July, 
giving life and vigor to the floral world, which caus- 
ed it to bud and blossom, and the flowers seemed to 
contain their usual amount of nectar. About the 
tirst of Sept., bees began to swarm and continued 
for about ten days. To these swarms, we gave 
frames of biocd and honey, which, with what they 
gathered, placed them in fine condition for winter 
quarters, Bees are still gathering considerable, and 
the most of them are in prime condition for winter. 
The little piece of honey, mentioned by us, of the 
size of a cubic foot, is now nearly completed. It, 
with the casket in which it is completed, wiil weigh 
over one hundred pounds. Should our life and 
health continue, we will, at no distant day, compel 
them to make comb from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches thick. This, for me, would be more easily 


AND THAT COMB 
’ 


done than to raise queens that duplicate themselves | 


every time. A. F. Moon, 


Rome, Ga., Sept., 1879. 


DO BEES DESTROY GRAPES? 


Friend Root :—You and perhaps all the readers of 
(LEANINGS have had the blessed bee denounced as 


au nuisance for the mischief it does to fruit, especial- | 
Ihave heard them heageeng oy | de- | 
u 


ly ripe grapes. 
nounced for biting open and sucking out the 
of the grape. Well, 1 


ice 


that I have let run up to the top of a large cherry | 
I went to it one week ago, and found the bees | 


tree. 
roaring in it, as if it was in full bloom. What could 
they be getting? Some were sucking the juice out 
of the grapes, and some were running over the 
bunches of grapes, evidently hunting something. 


On examination, I found’ some grapes punctured | 
I selected | 


with a small round hole, as if with a pin. 
a nice, handsome, ripe bunch, went to a hive, open- 


edit, laid the cushion back, and placed the grapes | 
They examined it closely; that | 


right on the bees. 
was all. 
and found the grapes all perfect. 
— nail, punctured one-half of the grapes, put 
the bunch back as before, and they commenced 
sucking the juice before I got the hive closed. I 
left it 24 hours, then opened the hive again, and 
found those grapes which had been punctured com- 
pletely used up; but the others were untouched. I 
have left them ina hive 3 days, and found them as 
nice and plump as ever. Now, if there are any 
doubting Thomases, let them go and do likewise. 
Seeing is believing. J. ELLIOTT. 
Easton, Wayne Co., O., Oct. 3, 1879. 

_ But even seeing sometimes deceives us, 
friend E. You saw that the bees would not 
tear open whole grapes when placed in or 
near their hives, but I think, if you had 
looked a little farther, you would have found 
that some of them, at least, had learned the 
knack of tearing open sound grapes while 
on the tree, or vines. Bees can, with their 
strong mandibles, tear through a substance 
much stronger than the skin of a grape, 
when they set aboutit. I have often cut 
branches of basswood blossoms, and placed 


ave one favorite grape vine | 


1 left it on 24 hours; then opened the hive, | 
I then took a | 


MAKING THE BEES REAR DRONES OUT OF SEASON, 
AND DRONE BROOD BY MAIL, 

I have been some time trying to get my Italian 
; queen to lay in drone comb, and cannot succeed. 
put the drone comb in the centre of the brood nest, 
| and she would lay a few eggs and then stop, and the 
comb would get filled up with honey. 1 extracted 

it, but it did not do any good. Please inform me 
| how I could get herto lay inthe drone comb. If 
| you can not, what would you charge me for a pound 
of drones? I would like to get some Italian queens 
fertilized by Italian drones. M. H. MENDELSON. 

Accord, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1879. 

This is a very diflicult matter, friend M., 
and I never, but once, succeeded to my full 
satisfaction in making bees rear drones, 
after the season was over. ThenI fed a 
| Single colony a barrel of sugar, in Sept. and 
Oct. The combs, when filled and sealed, 
were given to other stocks, and the queen 
finally produced an abundance of drones, , 
but it was rather an expensive experiment., 
Food must come in for some time, and in 
great plenty, to secure drone brood. The 
man who will succeed in having drone brood 
for sale, during the fall months, can get al- 

most his own price for it. I think it might 
_be sent by mail, from localities where fall 
pasturage is plenty. 


WHY DON'T THEY SWARM? AND HONEY FROM SMART 
WEED. 

I have forr very strong swarms of bees. Three of 
| them are common bees, and one is an Italian swarm. 
| They have hung out all summer and have not 
swarmed yet. 1 have Simplicity tops on my hives 
| and have taken 74 one-pound section boxes of honey 
| from them. Please tell me the cause of their not 
| Swarming. They are working lively on smart weed, 
| this morning. Is there any honey in smart weed? 
Chillicothe, Ia., Aug. 18, ’79. JOSEPH BALL. 


You have done fairly, friend B., according 
to the season, and your bees, in all probabil- 
ity, did not swarm because there has been 
| so little honey for them to gather. You 
‘could easily have secured increase while 
| they were hanging out, by artificial swarm- 
ing, but you would, probably, have lost your 
| honey crop by so doing, and perhaps would 
have been obliged to feed besides. Smart- 
, weed does furnish a good deal of honey 
| where there is plenty of it, more especially, 
| the large kind called, in our seed catalogues, 


| black heart. 
| FROM THE ABC SCHOLAR THAT, “GREW SO FAST"’ 
LAST YEAR. 
| I have 28 swarms at present, all reared from 8 
| wintered. I have taken only 300%. surplus comb 
honey this year. My hives are in good condition for 
winter—13 Italixun swarms, and 15 blacks. I have 
sold all my comb honey at home, readily, for 20c. 
Bre ti. I have transferred 62 swarms this season, at 
1.00 each, and have become quite an expert at 
transferring. I would like to say to beginners, that 
it is very important to fill the frames full of eqmb, 
evenif they have to use small ne gm as I find that 
most bees will not fill the space left in the old comb; 
if they do, they are — to lap new comb by the old, 
instead of joining, thus making adouble comb. IL 
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think it unsafe to transfer bees at any season when 
comb building is not going on naturally. One year 


ago, I stated that [intended to have £0 colonies of | 


Italian bees by this time. Owing to some _ office 
business, I could not attend toit as I should have 
liked, but I have 28 colonies in good condition, hav- 
ing increased this season from 8, and have taken 
300%. surplus. 1 have accomplished this by artificial 
swarming, and giving all the fdn. they could use. I 
use the Dunbam fdn., 5 feet to the tb., and have 200 
sheets worked out, and have never had one break 
down. I have lost one Italian queen, by trying to 
introduce accompanying bees at the same time. 
Since then, I roll wire cloth around my finger, pinch 
one end together, put the queen in alone, put ina 
cork, place the cage, thus made, with the queen, 


between two combs, and leave 48 hours; then [ pull | 


out the cork, leaving the cage in place several days. 


The queen goes among the bees, when all is quiet. | | jo 
| in my opinion. 


I have never lost one since doing this. 
E. A. MORGAN, or 
“The A BC Child That Grew So Fast.” 
Arcadia, Wis., Oct. 8, 1879. 





SWEET POTATOES AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR POLLEN. 
The sweet potato pollen seems to work all right so 
far. I mix potato and sugar, in equal weights, and 
bees eat it readily. Potatoes are steamed and dried 
off, then mashed, and mixed with a syrup as for 





feeding, —— in flat boxes as you recommend | 
y- 


for flour can JOHN CROPCROFT, 


Salem, Ind., Oct. 13, 1879. 

Thanks,friend C. The idea of using sweet 
potatoes has been given before, some time 
ago, but not with sugar as you recommend. 
I hardly think I would use much of it in pre- 
paring bees for winter, but, toward spring, 
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if the potatoes can be procured, you might | 


use it safely. From their composition, we may 
expect them to furnish both starch and sugar, 
or, in other words, both honey and _ pollen. 


I should be careful about feeding such vegeta- | 
ble sweets in the fall, because I have seen so | 


much bad work from sweetapples, sorghum, 
brown sugar, and the like. 


THE FIBROUS MATERIAL IN BROOD COMBS. 
In August No. of GLEANINGS, I noticed something 
concerning the composition of brood comb, and un- 
dertook to see if I could find out from whence the 
strange substance came. By close observation, I 
think that Ihave made the discovery. I went fre- 
quently to my observatory hive, and carefully 
watched the maneuvers of my busy pets, and no- 
ticed, while some were taking the wax from the lit- 
tle pockets, others were biting and pulling at the 
downy hair that grows on the bees. Now | think it 
is reasonable to conclude that this fine hair is what 
the bees use in the caps of brood comb. If they get 
the substance in question elsewhere, we certaiply 
could discover the bees bringing it into the hive. 


C, 'T. CLARK. 

Bentonville, A1rk., Oct. 14, 1879. 

Your suggestion his been made before, 
friend C., but I cannot think the source you 
mention would furnish enough material for 
all the brood combs, and the cappings of both 
drone and worker brood. We have acouple 
of young microscopists among us, and I will 
set them at work at the problem at once. 


PERSISTENT ABSCONDING. 

I transferred a very strong colony about 3 weeks 
ago, and they seemed to be all right; but, to my sur- 
prise, they swarmed. I savedthe swarm all right, 
then went to the hive and found it was the one that 
I had transferred just a week before. They had 
plenty of brood and fresh eggs. The next day, they 
came out again and I hived them in another hive, 
and still they were not satistied. They started the 
third time, and I gave them still another hive. Af- 
ter I hived them the third time, I stopped their en- 
trance, and inthe evening I took about two-thirds 
of the Bees and put them in the hive with their 
comb and brood and set it about 15 feet away; sure 
enough, next morning they came out again. I hap- 
pened to be there when they started, so I closed 


Nov. 


| their entrance again and saved what was in the 
| hive. I putthem in with the others and they are 
doing right well. They have three queen cells start- 
ed, one of which will hatch this week. They work 
right well now. JACOB REITZ. 

Millstadt, LIL, Sept. 4, 1879. 

Once in awhile,we find a colony that, after 
some unusual disturbance, such as trans- 
ferring, being brought home from the woods, 
or something of that kind, will persist in 
swarming out continually; and, in such 
cases, the very best thing we can do is to 
divide them up, and seatter the discontented 
bees around in well behaved colonies. In 
my experience, I have encountered one or 
two such. You did exactly the best thing, 





| CAN WE HAVE TOO MUCH BROOD, AND WIRED FRAMES 


FOR FOUNDATION, 
My bees are rearing a large lot of brood from 


| buckwheut, and some colonies have drones flying. 


Is that best for them? and when will they be likely 
to stop rearing brood, and give some honey in box- 
es? It has been a bad year with us, on account of 
being sodry. My bees did almost nothing in June 
and July, though they held their own until buck- 
wheat bloomed, and they have been very busy ever 
since, asin spring. Some say Oct. is the best month 
in the year for honey. 1! hope it may prove so this 
time, for we have not had much yet. The queen [ 
bought of Brown, of Augusta, Ga., [think is pure. 
She has done well since Lintroduced her. [ think 
the fdn. I got from vou is all worked out, and full 
of brood. 1 wired it successfully, and like it very 
much. J. D. FuO3SHE. 
Greenwood, 8. C., Sept. 8, 1879. 


Let them rear the brood, friend F., and 
donot fear; I never yet saw too much brood 
at any time of the year. Brood means young 
bees, and young bees means honey, some 
time in the future. If they have reared 
brood largely in the fall, give them stores 


accordingly, and in the spring you will have 
| a colony that will be capable of giving one 








of those great yields we hear about oceasion- 
ally. Iam glad to hear you have succeeded 
with the wires stretched inthe frames. Our 
wired frames are beautiful, and we have no 
fear of their breaking in frosty weather or 
any other kind, no matter where the bees 
are shipped. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES PURE IT ALIANS? 

As I am a beginner, I should like a careful descrip- 
tion of a pure Italian. Lkhave some with one band, 
some with two, and, what puzzles me, some with 
four bands, the third and fourth b ‘ing not so golden 
as the first and second, but the fourth is as clearly 
defined as the third. J. D. GAGE. 

Cambridgeboro, Penn., Sept. 24, 1879. 

Your statement that some of the bees have 
four bands would rather indicate, friend G., 
that you are blundering in the dark. In the 
A BC,I have gone over the whole ground 
carefully, with the aid of engravings, and, 
by the rules given there, I think no one need 
make a mistake in deciding which are pure 
and which are hybrids, and you can decide 
in regard to adead bee, almost as well as 
with a live one. 


ANOTHER A B C SCHOLAR FROM MAINE AND HIS 
CHAFF HIVE, 

You see, when Mr. Green wrote his letter, giving 
his report, golden rod was not in bloom. 1 dou’t be- 
lieve he got much honey from it this year. i don’t 
remember of seeing a single bee on it myself, in this 
section. Now, Mr. Root, [—I—I—as the feller said, 
I thought [ had done a good thing with my bees, un- 
til this Green man that is not so “green” after all 
told you his big story. I would like to know if his 
big swarm of bees is in a chaff hive. Here is what [ 
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have done this year. Last spring, I bought two 
swarms of bees in old hives, transferred one into 
that chaff hive I had of you, the other into a Simplic- 
ity hive. The chaff hive gave me 120 of those pice 


little section boxes, well filled. I took 40 well filled | 


ones from the Simplicity hive, and 16 boxes from 
my first swarm. TI have now in all six gobd swarms. 
| got a package of honey plant seed, and planted it 
last fall just about the time the ground froze for 


good. This spring, good, nice plants came up, and | 


have been in full bloom. ALBION R. BODGE. 


Exeter, Me., Oct. 6, 1879. 


OCTOBER SWARMS. 


Did you ever hear of October swarms? One came 
to us on the 7th of Oct. 
ars, and it was a new thing to us, but we think it 
was because we gota Simplicity hive of you, and 
some of the bees in the neighborhood became dis- 
gusted with their box hives, and filled their sacks | 
with all the honey they could carry, and thought | 


they would risk the winter on that, if they could | 


only get into such a nice and convenient home as 
your Simplicity hive furnished. 


CHAS. AHLSTROM. 
Caleutta Kan., Oct. 11, 79. Mrs. AHLSTROM. 


If I mistake not, Mrs. A., somebody has 
reported a bona fide October swarm, issuing 
because of the warm weather and an abund- 
ant pasturage; but the one you mention I 
fear came out for want of stores, or from | 
some other cause of dissatisfaction. May 
be it was because you had a re 
and they wanted to move in anc 
so, [hope you will take good care of them. 


AN ABC SCHOLAR IN YORK STATE, AND THE 
WAY OF MARKETING HONEY. 

I began bee keeping a year ago last Ap 
swarms. part blacks and part hybrids, 
and5 in old box hives. 
gave neither swarms nor surplus honey, yet I doub- | 
led my stocks, and came out this spring with 24 
good swarms. The last of April and fore part of 
May they did nicely. for I kept them well closed up, | 
spreading the brood as they grew stronger, till the | 
last of May. when new swarms began to come out. 
Then we had several, successive, killing frosts that 


NEW 


in L. hives 


bravely. But, by reason of the cold and drouth, I 
suppose the nectar was not as abundant in the 
flowers as last year, and though the quality of the 
honey is good, the quantity is reduced greatly. I | 
took off 725 lb. section boxes last year, having 26 | 
swarms in the fall. I took off alittle less than 700 | 
this year, having 47 swarms. I use the chaff hives. 
The little industrious bodies seem proud of their 
nice, white houses. When some of my friends come 
and find me in the apiary they say, ‘“‘Why, you have 
areal city here!’ 

[am selling honey in the home markets for l5c to 
20c. Twenty-four of the nice white combs in your 
style case make a beautiful picture, and looks much 
more inviting than the old fashioned boxes holding 
4to8lbs., or perhaps ragged and broken combs as it 


dlicity hive, | 
try it; if) 


ril, with 13 | 


Two were so weak they | 


| 
set them back badly, but they began a paying busi- | 
ness again about the middle of June, working | 


BEE CULTURE. 


pensive than our common tin ones. How- 
ever, if they would give as much better re- 
sults over our common separators, as_ the 
| common separators do over none at all, it 
| would, I think, be a good investment. In 
friend Nellis’ price list, he illustrates per- 
forated tin for separating drones and queens 
from workers, and perhaps this will be just 
_ about what is needed. Atleast we can make 

the experiment with it. A 14 by 20 sheet 
| costs 30e., which is about four times the price 
| of our usual separator tin. 


We are A B C schol-| 


ANOTHER APOLOGY TO OUR CLERKS. 

I have found 5 sets of metal corners in an “out of 
the way’”’ place, and a3 they are wrapped in the 
same paper as last lot you sent, I am inclined to 
think they are those I claimed as missing. You 
may therefore charge me with 5 sets metal corners. 
I have bad no reason to change tay mind regarding 
the other parts. 

WHERE DID THE BEES GO? 

Last June, I bought an Italian nucleus, with 2 
frames of brood, well covered with bees, and a young 
and vigorous queen. I added one or two frames of 
black brood. The queen commenced laying at once 
and all went well. But, on looking PS mayan he [ 
found only about ‘4 pint of bees. The queen is 
large and all right. I find afew eggs. Every thing 
| seems to be all correct, ercept there are no bees. 
Can you give me any reason for such dwindling? 

Bloomfield, Ct., Oct. 7, 1879. ANNA L. GRAY. 

_ Well I declare, friend Anna, we are get- 
| ting so many apologies and acknowledge- 
ments from those who have blamed our 
clerks, that I shall be afraid to scold the boys 
and girls as severely asI have heretofore. 
Imagine me holding upa letter to a clerk and 
insisting that he or she did not put the cor- 
ners in the package, while he or she declares 
a certainly did. ; 

_ “But,” I say, ‘you must be mistaken, for 
if Miss Anna did not find them when the 
package was opened, they certainly were not 
put in,” and off I go, thinking that a clerk 
who gets paid especially for being sure that 
_ things are rightly put up should not make 
such annoying mistakes. ; 

| Loand behold! your card comes, and it 
transpires that you were mistaken, and I 
was also mistaken and harsh, when the poor 
clerk had done his duty, in regard to the 


|corners at least, and he was right, and I 
| wrong. 


I know mistakes are expensive, and 

t they cost precious time and money, but 
while we resolve to be ever so careful in the 
| future, shall we not also resolve to be slow 
in blaming those with whom we have todo ? 
' I do not know where your bees went, 


that t 





ne ee eee | friend Anna, unless they got out of food and 


South Edmeston, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1879. | almost starved, or else swarmed out for some 
os pore | reason, and only the queen and a part of the 

PERFORATED TIN SEPARATORS. | bees got back. Did you keep a careful watch 

Is there any such thing attainable, as light, perfo- | over them every day? When building up a 
rated tin, suitable for comb separators? It should weak colony, we should look at them at least 


be thick] rforated with holes, sav %4 inch in size, | , 
80 as to form acomb separator only, “and not a bee | 98 often as once a day, on an average. 


separator. This will give a free circulation of heat, | 
air, and bees. 





NICE COMB HONEY FROM THE SOUTH, AND COMB HON- 
“ EY WITHOUL SEPARATORS. 

- 9 ates aur ipsieiinge earn omnes | Lhadafew shipments of comb honey from D1. 

This has been one of my best honey seasons. I 6, M. Blanton, of Greenville, Miss., which is most 
had 100 Ibs. of honey, 1300 Ibs. being box honey, | certainly some of the prettiest, whitest, and most 
from 30 hives of natives. Ihad 24 stocks in the regularly built comb honey raised in the South for 
spring, most of them weak. Hives now are very | years. I have some of it at our Exposition, where it 
full of honey for winter, J.W. MURRAY. — jg not surpassed by any. Our friend Hill supplied 

Excelsior, Minn., Oct. 7, 1879. me, a8 usual, with a large lot of choice comb honey, 


| 

I am glad to hear of a good honey season 
somewhere, friend M. I have never before 
heard of perforated separators, and they 
must necessarily be considerably more ex- 


as did also another one of our neighbors, R. Cramer. 
There is no difference, with these folks, how much 
honey their bees will bring home, every comb they 
build is a perfect one, without the aid of separators. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 7, ’79 C. F. MuTH. 
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WINTERING 8 COLONIES, IN A SHINGLE CHAFF TENE- 
MENT HIVE. 


I was much interested in Mr. Hutchinson's de- 
scription of a tenement hive in the last No. of 
GLEANINGS. The idea has come into my head, of 
placing 4 Simplicity hives in the top story of a hive 
ike the one he describes, thus combining the 
warmth of 8 swarms, and saving 4 cushions. I 
would place the Simplicities in their winter quarters, 
over the bees in the tenement, in the fall, and leave 


them there until quite warm weather in the spring, | 
when they should be taken out and gradually moved | 


to their summer stands. We would need a bottom 
board a little different from that of the Simplicity, 
and it should be fastened to the hive; yours, | think, 


would raise the hive up too far from the swarm be- | 


low, and not leave room for much of a cushion be- 
tween the top andthe cover of the tenement. I 
would have the Simplicity cover removed and a 
cushion over the bees in its place. How do you 
think the plan will work? Mr. Townley mentions 
the. plan of placing a colony in the top story of a 
chaff hive to winter, in one of the back numbers of 
GLEANINGS. I would like to know how he likes the 
plan. I donot see why bees should mix or unite in 


the tenement more than inthe house apiary. Are 


not the entrances to the latter as near together as 
the entrances to the former? J. B. COLTON. 
Waverly, Bremer Co., Ia., Aug. 11, 1879. 


I have no doubt that the plan would prove | 


amost economical one, so far as wintering 
is concerned, but to be obliged to geta colo- 
ny out of the upper story, whenever you 
wanted to get into the lower one, would be 
a pretty big job. If the whole eight were in 
good full combs, amply provisioned, and 
full of bees, and both upper and lower stories 
arranged so the bees could fly whenever a 
warm day occurs, I cannot see but they 
might do very well, and give little trouble. 
Eight stocks thus coupled together, ought 


to assist each other very materially, in pass- | 


ing through zero seiges. Who will try it? 


THE CASE OF ONE TIER OF SECTIONS VERS3US THE | 


BROAD FRAMES. 


| 
Tell us, in GLEANINGS, how you like the cases to | 


use on.the hives, if you have tried them. I think 
the separators are indispensable; otherwise I should 
like two cases on a hive much better than a set of 
broad frames. Our strongest colonies had the 
frames, and weaker ones, cases; and I think every 
one of the latter have done as well as the best of the 
stronger ones. MARY SIMONS. 
Brocton, N. Y., Oct., 1879. 


To tell the truth, friend Mary, I have 


never used the case of sections, though many | 


of our neighbors have. We have been oblig- 
ed to turn our whole attention to queen 


rearing, so that what little honey we have | 


secured was in brood frames in the lower 
story. There is such a difference en 
I am not now prepared to decide, but we 
shall, for the present, continue to furnish 
both kinds. On page 401, of our Oct. No., 
we have a report t 

of yours, as you will see. Circumstances 
and the season, as well as the disposition of 
the bees, have much to do with it. 





HYBRIDS VERSUS FULL BLOODS FOR SWARMING, COLD 
BLAST SMOKER, &C. 

Please send me another % doz. cold blast, Simplic- 
ity smokers. I have sold out again, and still they 
ask for more. We hardly get any honey here at all. 
I extracted about 16 gallons from 4 stands which 
had two stories of comb. The others I wanted to 


run for comb honey and failed, except in one, strong, | 


box hive of pure Italians. I did not get a single 
natural swarm from 14 pure Italian stands, but the 
15th, a good hybrid cast two swarms; they had, how- 
ever, in the spring, a box of 7 small frames of honey 
left; now they have none. All bee-keepers who 
don't watch their bees closely this fall and prevent 
robbing will lose, probably, more colonies this winter 


iat is directly the opposite | 


than last. My bees don’t seem to breed up as strong 
this summer as they did last either. Our grocers 
sell all the honey they get, as fast as it comes in, 
and cannot supply the demand. 
Please send me the smokers a3 early as possible. 
I have been out over a week, and promised one man 
to send right off one week ago yesterday, but could 
| not well get the time, and neglected to send; to-day 
another bee-keeper wants one, and T will have tu 
send for more. I think half a dozen will be all I can 
sell this season. That will make two dozen I have 
sold here this season, besides several single ones | 
have sent for; also a small number of my bee friends 
sent for one themiselves, because I never thought | 
could sell many and did not want to trouble myself 
with them, but somehow I got myself into the 
business. I have never heard a single complaint 
from any one about here that uses your hot blast, 
or the new cold blast; but, since the introduction of 
your Simplicity cold blast, none would have a hot 
blast for half price. Gro. L. HOLLENBACH. 
Noblesville, Ind., Aug. 14, 1879. 





IMPROVEMENT IN SMOKERS SUGGESTED, TWO QUEENS 
IN A HIVE, ETC. 

I would like to suggest that, in making your smok- 
ers, you place the door 4 farther around from its 
present position. Now, the heat from the draft hole 
burns my fingers, and the smoke stains them a nice 
brown that lasts over Sunday. The finding of more 
than one queen in a hive is such a common occur- 
rence, that perhaps you will feel no interest in this 
case, but, it being our first experience with ‘‘dual 
royalty,’ we were much interested. The history is 
as follows. A hive of Italians with a queen 2 years 
old, the property of Mr. H. L. Lankton, of Wethers- 
field, sent out a swarm June 30th. The queen being 
clipped and confined in a queen-yard, the swarm 
returned, and were divided at once. On July 9th, 
they sent out a swarm which clustered. They were 
driven back by reflecting the rays of the sun upon 
them froma mirror. At this time, the queen, look- 

| ing large and vigorous, was seen in the queen-yard. 
They were divided again. On July 12th, a new queen 
was discovered. On July 22d, having shaken the 
| bees upon a sheet we found both the old and the 
| new queen. The old queen was not looking as large 
| as when seen in the queen-yard, 

Hartford, Ct., Aug. 5, 1879. C, A. LOVELL. 


Thanks for the suggestion in regard to 
smokers; the change shall be made. The 2 
queens ina hive strengthen my opinion of 
the great probability that we soon shall be 
able to accomplish what I have suggested on 
page 441. 





BUCKWHEAT, ETC. 

At first the bees would not touch the buckwheat, 
but now they are just “going for it; especially the 
blacks. 

CHAFF HIVES; DO THEY NEED DIVISION BOARDS? 

| I wish I were able just now to send for enough 

| chaff hives in the flat to winter all my bees, as I feel 
confident they are the best thing for wintering, for 

| this latitude, of anything yet discovered, judging 

| from the one I have, that I got of you last spring. 

Is it necessasy to put division boards in chaff 
| hives for wintering? E. T, FLANIGAN. 

Belleville, llls., Sept. 10, 1879. 

I would not use division boards in chaff 
hives, if they contain full strong colonies; 
but, if such is not the case, better use them 
to contract the space, and have the brood 
nest full of bees. If there is a space left 

back of the division board, fill it with a 

cushion or loose chaff. 





ONE FAVORABLE MENTION OF THE SWEET PEPPER. 


I see you speak of the sweet pepper or Clethra al- 
| nifolia,in GLEANINGS. It is quite plentiful here, 
and, being now in full bloom, the bees are doing 
| wellonit. It comes at atime when there is a scar- 
| city of honey plants, and yields honey as white as 
white clover, and nearly as nice. 
W. O. SWERT, 


| West Mansfield, Mass., Aug. 15, 1879, 
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THE NEW GRAPE SUGAR CANDY FOR FEEDING BEEs, 


insert it in the ‘Growlery,” for in it I have seen 
many things (like this production) to which I should 
be very much ashamed of annexing my signature. 


The grape sugar came in good condition, and is | 


far superior to any we have ever seen. We find it 


an excellent article for fall feeding and brood rear- | 
ing; in short, it does exactly what you recommend | 
ittodo. The plan for making candy, found in the | 


October issue of GLEANINGS, works admirably; at 
least, the bees say it is a very nice article: How do 
we know that they say so? We know it from the fact 
that they sip it up very readily, and by their buzzing 


are killed every little while from being kich- 


BTC. ed by horses, or thrown from vehicles, but no 
If you deem this of the least importance, you may | one ever, on that account, said that horses 


| should not be kept. 


Well, once in a great 
while, we hear of persons or animals being 
killed by bees, ek there is then a great up- 
roar, and many declare bees should be banish- 
ed from civilized life. Ask your neighbors 
to decide the matter as they would an acci- 


/ dent among the cows or horses; but if they 


and flying about us they seem to say, “Good morn- | 


ing; thank you very much for what you have done 
forus. We will not sting you rudely as we used to 
do, for we are wiser now, and know that you take an 
interest in our welfare.” Isn't this last conclusive 
enough that they say all this, and much more that 
would benefit us all greatly, if we were only wise 
enough to comprehend it all. 

Friend Root, you have truly said that patience is 
required in an apiary; at least, we have found it so 
in every department. By patience we have learned 
to work about bees without a veil over our face,and 
even to feed them from 
smoker aside in ordinary cases. We now do things 
with them that we would not have done six months 


| ish. 


will not, 1 would pay over whatever they 
thought right, friend H, far rather than to 
go to law about it. If it were my case, I 
would at once go for the minister of my par- 
Ministers are a great deal cheaper, and 


far healthier for a community, as a general 


thing, than lawyers. What do we pay min- 


_isters their salaries for, if not for their advice 
‘in —- such matters in a Christian and 
y 


| neighbor 


way ? Do not, I beseech you, do 


any thing that will cause you to be on un- 


our hands, and lay the | friendly terms with your neighbors, any of 


| them. 


ago. for love or money, all of which (and we consid- | 


er them great achievements compared with what we 
formerly knew)we have acquired by reading GLEAN- 
incs(in our leisure hours), by experience, and by 
patience. 

We also raised five tested Italian queens. 


THE QUARREL ABOUT THE “SUNSHINE.” 


On page 402, Oct. GLEANINGS, I see Mr. N. R. Fitz 
Hugh, Jr., disputes my assertion, that the summer 


| sun shines more on the north side of a hive in N. Y., 


The | 


sixth one received some injuries from the bees, | 


when only a day or two old, at which time we saw 
them ball her. We then gave them smoke, but after 
all they ruined her left wing. Now we should like 
to know if she will become a laying queen. } 
now 19 days old, and no eggs are to be found in any 
of her domain. What is your opinion, friend Root, 
in regard to her broken wing, &c.? pA 

North Lima, Ohio., Oct. 17, 1879. 

_Many thanks, friend X, I would willingly 
give you room in the growlery, but——ahem, 
you see another man got the place before 


is ‘*no good at all, at all.” I am very glad 
you like the grape sugar candy, and my hopes 
are strong that it can be given to a destitute 
colony, and, so long as there is candy in the 
tray above the cluster, there will be no dan- 
ger of their dying. 


BEES KILLING A SPAN OF HORSES. 

My bees killed ateam of horses for a neighbor, 
while working in his own field adjoining my apiary. 
What I want to know is, can he recover damages of 
me? Is there any ruling of the courts to that etfect? 
Any information you can give me will be thankfully 
received A. Hunt. 

Peoria, Iowa, Oct. 7, 1879. 

I know little of law, friend H., but I do 
know this, I think 
you nor your neighbor, to lose any more mon- 
ey or —— by paying it to lawyers. I 
would have a friendly talk with him, and if 
you could not then see things alike, I would 
call in some of your neighbors, and each of 
you state the case,and agree to abide by 
their decision, making up your mind that it 
is far better to bear wrong of a neighbor, 
than to wrong him. 

There is one point I would suggest, as it 
may be overlooked. The community, as a 
general thing, are much more inclined to be 
hostile toward bees, than to other domestic 
animals. What I mean is this; that almost 
all of your neighbors will be inclined to look 
at the matter differently from what they 
would if it was a horse or cow that had kick- 
ed or gored your neighbor's horses. People 





that it will pay neither | 


She is 


than in Mississippi. Now this is not a vital ques- 
tion, Lut as its discussion may interest your young 
readers, and awaken some thought and study, | hope 
you will allow me a little space to explain. First, I 
want it understood that Ido not claim it is warmer 
in N. Y. thanin Miss. I know the contrary. A few 
years ago, Lrode across Ohio, in March, and I saw 
the people riding in sleighs, while heavy snow banks 


| lay along the fences; and three days afterwards, I 
| caught a_ beautiful butterfly in the moss draped 
| woods of Madison Co., Miss. 


What I do claim is this: as ye travel northward, 
the summer days grow longer, and the days length- 


| en at the ends; so that, as the sun only shines on 


| 





l 5 | the north side of a hive in the morning and evening, 
you applied. If your queen can’t fly back to 


y ss her up in the air, she | 
her hive when = to I cg | sunshine there than in the south. 


if the mornings and evenings are longer in the 
north, then the north side of an object gets more 
I see by my al- 
manac that the sun rises here, on the 20th of June, 
29 minutes earlier, and sets 39 minutes later, than it 
does in Miss. If, during those 68 minutes, ‘‘old Sol’ 
is not looking at the north side of things, will friend 
Fitz Hugh tell us what he is up to, or up for. If you 
should put your hive in Greenland for several days 
in June, the sun would shine 12 hours on the north 
side, and wouldn’t go down at all. If you still trav- 
eled northward, the north side would be illuminated 
more and more until you reached the pole, when 
your hive would all at once cease to have a north 
side, and every side would be south. What a strange 
place that must be? no north, no east, no west, but 
only one vast, universal, solid, south! 


JAS. E. DEAN. 
Fishkill, N. Y¥., Oct. 20, 1879. 


_ Gently, my friends. I tell the girls here 
in the office that when they are very “gy, 
they are (always, I had almost said, but I 
think I will say almost always or I shall be in 
the same boat) almost always mistaken. 
Now, friend Fitz Hugh, do you not think, on 
looking back at page 402, that men, as well 
as women, are almost always mistaken when 
they are very positive ? Iam sure you will 
own up good naturedly, if you are wrong, 
since you are right here before us all. 


A SWARM OF BEES IN OCTOBER. 


Ihad a bona fide swarm of bees this month. I 
found them on the 10th, in a box where they had 
hived themselves. They had 3 sheets of comb, re- 
spectively 5, 6, and 7 inches long. The box was over 
some old honey boards. I wanted the honey boards, 
and upon lifting the box, out dropped about % Ib. of 
bees. I put them in a frame hive, and they are 
doing well. Bees are doing well on fall flowers. 

Carrollton, La., Oct. 18, 1879. D. MCKENZIE. 
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Notes and Queries. 


READY FOR WINTER. 
ee ‘sg have had a poor honey season, on account 
! 


f of the drouth. 
I) in Simplicity and chaff hives, and have tak- 


en 500. section box honey, and increased to 24, | c g ie 
| we can succeed with stubborn colonies. The plans 


They are in good condition for winter, except that 


they are not very heavy with honey, and may need | 


some feeding in the ae They are all packed 

with chaff division boards on each side, and cushions 

on top, of frames. R. I. BARBER. 
Bloomington, IIL, Oct. 10, 1879. 


IMPORTANCE OF ANSWERING ALL LETTERS PROMPTLY | 


BY RETUKN MAIL, 

Every thing you send comes promptly. I have 
sent to parties not 200 miles from here, when the 
same mail that carried your orders carried theirs, 
und received your acknowledgement first. 

SAMUEL GRISCOM. 

Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 21, 1879. 


HONEY CAUSING SICKNESS. 
Do you know of any receipt that will prevent 
strained honey from causing sickness (Il mean when 
used in moderation)? 


{Nothing, unless scalding will help it. By the use | 


of the extractor we can keep the different kinds of 
honey separate, and those who find it difficult to eat 
one kind will often find another to agree with them 
perfectly.] 
SCALDING TO PREVENT CANDYING, 

Also will scalding st prevent its candying? 

{Scalding will liquefy all candied honey, but it will 
soon candy again, if exposed to cold, unless it is her- 
metically sealed while hot, according to the direc- 
tions given in A BC.} 

HONEY YIELD IN OCT. IN VIRGINIA. 

The honey yield is just commencing, and the little 

fellows have filled every cell this last week. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, ENGLISHMAN, 
Barton's Creek, Va., Oct. 30, 1879. 


[It really does me good, to hear of a honey yield in , 


October, in any part of the world where GLEANINGS 
goes. ] 


REPORT FROM AN A BC SCHOLAR. 
I commenced with 4 colonies, and increased to 9 
the first year. The next, lL increased to 21; and this 


vear, increased to 49 and took 700%. of extracted | 


honey, and 300%. of comb honey. I winter on sum- 
mer stand, packed in chaff, and have never lost by 
wintering. While * of all the bees exposed in the 
old box hives perished in my neighborhood, last win- 
ter, mine came through all right, and I had a swarm 
May 5th. My plan is to increase by dividing, in 
which I have always succeeded. 
FRANCIS DANZENBAKER. 

Gettysburg, Penn., Oct. 13, 1879. 


ANOTHER REPORT FROM CANADA, 

‘The weather is warm like summer. Gnats were | 
biting me this morning betore it was light. What a 

yity we could not have had such weather in Sept. 
t was so cool then the bees did not get much honey 
from golden rod or other fall flowers. Our whole | 
surplus was from fruit blossoms and white clover; | 
basswood only yielded a taste. This has been the 
poorest season I ever knew; still we have taken 40D, | 
surplus to each old stock, and I have sold nearly 100 | 
queens. ILA MICHENER. 

Low Banks, Ont., Ca., Oct. 7, 1879. 

[Pretty well for a bad season, friend Hla, but how | 
does it come that D. A. Jones gives such a good re- 
port? 1 presume his gocd fortune does not extend 
all over Canada. ] 


THE NEW PLAN OF INTRODUCING QUEENS. ~ *| 
After I received the August number of GLEAN- 
INGs, I tried your plan of introducing queens, and 
was perfectly successful. I think that will prove to | 
be a better way than the old plan of caging them 24 | 
to 48 hours. O. A. HoaG. | 

West Union, Mo., Aug. 16, 1879. 


I had 16 stocks in spring, | 


| tory manner indeed. 


| 

| INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

| lLTreceived the queens the 4th inst., and have re- 
leased her every day since, except the two Sundays, 

| and, to-day, after having been several times “ball- 

| ed”, she was accepted and is laying. The native 
queen proved to be a very small one, really not as 

| large as a worker. Hence the trouble to find her. 

C. C. SHIPP. 
Spring Dale, Miss., Oct. 13, 1879. 
[Depend upon it, my friends, this is the only way 


often given, of allowing the bees to liberate the 
queen, caging her on the brood and letting them 


| gnaw her out, &c., will all fail when you get a colony 


like the cne mentioned above. ] 


OUT OF PRINT(?). 

Can your book, known as the “A BC of Bee Cul- 
ture,”’ be obtained any where in New York City? | 
have inquired for it of the O. Judd Co., and Ameri- 
can News Co., and they say it is out of print. | 
would like to know your price for mailing it to me, 
provided it is not for sale in this city (New York). 

Chatham, N. J., Oct. 18, 1879. G. M. SWAIM. 


{Rather a joke on the A BC, is it not, friend 8.? 
It rather looks as if some of the city folks hada 
stereotyped way of excusing themselves for being 
out of a book. I think you will tind the O. Judd Co., 
at least, supplied in future.] 


I came through with 50 swarms last spring. My 
average yield per stock is 538m., or 2,150D. in all, 200%. 
extracted honey being included in above. 

A. W. ANDERSON. 

Cambridgeboro, Pa., Oct. 7, 1879. 

[Pretty well dcne for this season, friend A.] 


A CAUTION ABOUT PUTTING MANY QUEEN CELLS 
IN ONE HIVE. 
| write you asking you not to put your article on 
“Economy in Maturing Queen Cells,” on p- 301, Aug. 
No., intothe ABC. Ithought it would be a nice 
thing, and put about 70 in one hive, when the yield 
of honey suddenly ceased, and the bees, concluding 
net to have so many, tore all down but about 10. So 
you see I lost $15.00 worth of cells in three days, and 
I do not wish cthers to lose in the same way. 
F. L. WrRiGHrt. 
Plainfield, Mich, Aug. 15, 1879. 
(Thanks, friend W, I have never had the cells 
destroyed as you say, byt as we have never given 
the matter a lengthy test, you may be right.] 


THE COLD BLAST SMOKERS. 

The ', dozen cold blast, Simplicity smokers, ob- 
tained of you early in the season, were at first dis- 
carded as a nuisance. Latterly, however, I have 
had the small chimney, or cone, supplanted with a 
larger one, and find them to work in a very satisfac- 
J.S. WOODBURN. 
Newville, Pa., Aug. 9, 1879. 





Will not cheap brown sugar or raw cane sugar be 
used as readily as grape sugar, by the bees? and 
cannot cheap syrups or molasses be used for feed- 
ing bees? H. P. NICHOLS. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Aug. 21, 1879. 

[Not as readily as the grape sugar now made; be- 
sides it is not as wholesome, or as cheap. ] 


PURE DRONES FROM HYBRID QUEEN. 
Willa pure Italian queen raise pure drones, when 


| she is mated with a black drone? or will the drones 


be the same as the workers, only half bloods? 
[Drones will be pure, I think. See A BC.] 
SOUR HONEY. 
Will it be hurtful, to feed bees sour honey? If 
not, what way would you feed it? 


[Will do harm for winter stores, but may be fed 
safely in spring and summer, if they will take it.] 

-Honey has been almost a failure here this season. 

Alexis, Lll., Sept. 22, 1879. E. L. DUNN. 





THE ASTER AS A HONEY PLANT. 
We have a flood of aster honey here this fall. 
W. L. MOORES. 
Cyruston, Lincoln Co., Tenn., Oct. 17, 1879. 
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ITALIANS VERSUS BLACKS. 


I have 10 stands of bees,9 black and 1 Italian. 
The Italians, or their queen rather, I bought of 
D. 8. Given late in the summer. Not any of the 
blacks have been seen out of late, but the Italians 
ure out early and late to work for dear life. I think 
more of that one stand than of all the rest, and then 
they are so tame and active, that it is a pleasure to 
handle them. JT want nothing but Italians after this 
vear. Bees all through this part of the country 
have not made honey enough (on an average) to 
keep them, excepting the Italians. Is this the gen- 
eral experience of others? W. H. SHEDD. 

Watseka, HL, Oct. 16, 1879. 


EXTRACTING UNSEALED STORES IN THE FALL. 

Should unsealed honey be extracted now, or wait 
until November? 

|L hardly feel like advising to extract in the fall at 
all, my friend, but if you have bad an unusual tlow 
of honey, perhaps it may be best to extract that 
which is unsealed. I think I would at least wait un- 
tilsome warm dayin Noy., and then if there was 
not a great quantity 1 would not extract at all.] 


CONTRACTING SPACE FOR WINTER. 


Should | putin any more frames for winter than 
the bees can well cover? 

| Put the bees on the fewest frames possible, but 
sec that these few frames contain ample stores. } 

SUGAR SYRUP VERSUS HONEY FOR WINTER. 

Is sugar syrup as good to feed for winter stores as 
honey? 

{Syrup from coffee sugar, if fed early and well 
sealed up in the combs, as a general rule, is more 
wholesome than the general run of natural stores, 
and much better than the most of the late fall hon- 
ey. If you have not fed until now, use candy in 
place of syrup.] 

APPLE JUICE OR CIDER FOR WINTER STORES. 

| notice the bees working on apples, and this 
morning I extracted a little uncapped honey and it 
was decidedly acid. Will such honey cure so as to 
he good for the bees? Mrs. A. M. SANDERS. 

Sheridan, Mich., Oct. 5th, 1879. 

[If your honey tastes acid, Iam inclined to think 
it comes from the bees having been to some cider 
mill, for they would hardly get enough from apples 
todo them any harm. AB 
cider is very dangerous where bees collect ‘it for 
winter stores. ] 


COMBINING CHE MAT AND ENAMELED SHEET. 


Why not tack the slats to the top side of the en- 


aumeled cloth, and thus get the advantage of both? 

|L have tried the plan, but it does not seem to be 
us convenient, and it- kills bees. The enameled 
sheet kills less bees than any other device I know of, 
because they readily crawl out from under it.] 

Could the entrance be made in the end of the hive? 

| Yes, or any where you wish. ] 

FLAX CHAFF, ETC. 


Is flax chaff good for chaff packing? 

Wheeling, Ind., Aug. 17, ’79. 0. P. M. HEAD. 

{Any kind of chaff that is warm, and will absorb 
the moisture will answer. Flax chaff has been used, 
but buckwheat, oats, or wheat seem to keep dry 
rather better.] 


BUCKWHEAT SOMETIMES A FAILURE, AND WHAT TO 
DO WITH COLONLES HAVING LITTLE OR NO COMB. 


The buekwheat was nearly a total failure. The 
young swarms in this country have no comb or hon- 
ey. Lhad quite a lot of honey in boxes, got before [ 
divided the bees. but I used it up, expecting they 
would fill up on buckwheat. Our oldest bee man 
can not account for the buckwheat’s being a failure; 
the crop was tolerably good. Will you please an- 


swer the above and tell me what course to pursue to | 


Suave my bees, C. S. SHANNON. 


Shannondale,. Pa., Oct. 22, 1879. 

{It is rather a bad case, to attempt to winter colo- 
hies without combs. It may 
With colonies having combs; but, if they are strong 
in bees, you can perhaps save them, by feeding the 
cundy mentioned last month. A farmer once came 


to me, saying some boys had robbed his bee hive, | 
leaving the bees clustered against the stubs of the | 


You will see by the A BC, | 


|, dead but one. 
' her, and put one in. 


be best to unite them | 
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combs, in the top of the hive, where the comb had 


been broken out. By my advice, he carried them 
into the cellar, fastened a fanning mill seive over 
the hive, which was inverted, so the bees could not 
get out, and fed them coffee sugar syrup, through 
the seive, all winter; and they came out in the 
spring in good shape. The syrup was poured on 
them a little at a time, so as not to daub their wings. 
He did better than I expected.] 


ARTIFLICLAL QUEEN CELLS, AND WHAT CAME OF THEM. 
May I inquire how “nice queen cells to order, 
strung on a stick, for 10 cents per dozen (!) sent by 
mail, post paid,’ has “panned out?” Are you and 
friend Boyd satisfied with the results? I fear that 
each of your shares of the proceeds will be some- 
what similar to the old freedman’s in Mississippi, 
who was to get one-fifth of all the crops raised; but, 
when gathered, the old man found that there was no 
one-fifth to get. Bees are O. K. R. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. C., Oct. 18, 1879. 

[The artificial queen cells were partially a success, 
but the bees were so notional about raising queens 
in manufactured “bee cradles’’ that we dropped it. 
I am not sure after all, though, but that it may be 
made a success. } 


ROOF TO THE ONE AND A HALF STORY HIVE, AND THE 
FORTY CENT CASE OF SECTIONS. 

Your one and a half story hive is (in my opinion) 
ahumbug and a nuisance. The cover leaked so bad- 
ly, L was forced to take my bees out of it. The 40c 
case of 28 sections is another humbug. I lost about 
20 Ibs. of honey by it, for while the bees were seal- 
ing the sections over, they had nothing to do for 
want of room. They were avery strong colony of 
blacks. Perhaps you will say ought not to have 
put it on sucha swarm. Well, this is my first year 
with bees. I will know better next year, if Llive. I 
don’t write in a complaining spirit, and have no 
hard feelings in the matter, but am just a little dis- 
appointed, that’s all. W. E. FLOWER. 

Shoemakertown, Pa., Oct. 15, 1879. 


{{ must think your cover a bad one, friend F., for I 
have had no complaint before of their leaking. If 
water does get through them, we may be compelled 
to use tin, as we do on the chaff hives, but it will be 
considerable additional expense. In regard to the 
case, you will see, by the reports from others, how 
widely opinions differ; some claim they have found 
it ever so much ahead of the broad frames, and oth- 
ers right to the contrary. Perhaps another season 
might cause you to decide differently.] 

THE QUEEN THAT FLEW AWAY, AND WHERE SHE 

WENT. 


Queens came to hand promptly, and I have suc- 
ceeded in introducing them. Both are laying now, 
and seem to be very prolific. 1 had a little trouble 
with one of them. ‘The next day after laying the 
cage on the frames, I looked and found the bees all 
I concluded to put fresh bees with 
It attacked her. As I had not 
intended to turn her loose at that time, I had neglect- 
ed to prepare smoke, but blew my breath on them 
two or three times, and could not separate them. 
The queen commenced screaming, and [ tore off the 
wire cloth and separated them, and attempted to 
put her back in the cage, but she slipped my fingers, 
soared high, and alighted on a peach tree. I at- 
tempted to catch ber, but she flew again, and f£ lost 
sight of her. Il watched around there for an hour or 
two, hoping that she would come back, but failed to 
see her. Well, | walked into the house, feeling very 
much like the boy that let the bird go. Next day, I 
——— the hive with some thought of restoring the 
old queen, when, to my surprise and gratification, I 
found my lost queen, moving about pert and spry as 
a cricket. She had introduced herself. We have 
had a very poor honey season here this year, until 
about two weeks ago. Bees are gathering honey 
faster now than they have any time this season. 

Russellville, Ky., Sept. 22,’79. JOSIAH DORRIS. 





A FEW QUESTIONS FROM AN A BC SCHOLAR, 


Are there always robbers buzzing about the en- 
trances of the hives? Is that common inall apiaries? 


a bees are not common only when there is 
a dearth of honey. Unless your bees are badly de- 
moralized, not a robber should be seen, for at least 
two months, in the height of the season.] 
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EARLY ITALIAN DRONES. 


How can we get our Italian drones hatched very 
early next spring? We want them pusked ahead of 
the blacks, if possible. Would you advise putting 
drone fdn. in the hive to get them very early? 

Pocahontas, Tenn., Oct., 1879. C. M. REED. 


[Feeding will start drones earlier, if done skillfully; 
but it is a pretty hard matter to get them out much 
before they make their appearance naturally.] 


BLACKS VERSUS ITALIANS. 

Now, if you care to hear it, I will say a word about 
my black bees. There is an apiary of VWalians 12 
miles from here, but my blacks outstrip them “tee- 
totally,” making hundreds of pounds of surplus 
honey, while his, so to say. make none. If I should 
succeed in getting three banded workers, I should 
“try them to their bottom:” and, if they prove 
themselves superior,—well, I suppese T must then 
Italianize. J. H. JOHNSON. 

Middagh’s, Pa., Oct. 21, 1879. 

(That is right: give us reports from practical 
work. Your locality may be a better one than your 
neighbor’s.] 


HOW LATE MAY QUEENS BE FERTILIZED? 

Ts it too late for virgin queens to meet with drones 
this season? 

[It depends on the locslity. weather, &c. We have 
never had queens fertilized, here. later than the 
middle of Oct.: but. with such a fall as this. T pre- 
sume we might get them fertilized even in Nov. It 
is so risky, however, it hardly pays to take the 
chances so late.] 

WINTERING IN BOTH STORIES. 

Will strong colonies winter well, in two storv, 
Lanestroth hives, without honev board, when both 
stories are filled? ISAAC KNEELAND. 

Newburn, Ia., Oct. 20, 1879. 

[Very strong colonies are sometimes wintered in 
that way, but, as a general thing, I think it rather a 
riskv experiment. It would virtually amount too 
nearly to the old box hive system, and we have ex- 
amples all around us, of how bees winter in these.] 


PARALYZING WITH PUFF BALL. 

Friend Harding, a bee man, purchased a “dollar” 
queen of vou a few davs ago, and introduced her as 
follows: He removed the native queen, and near 
sundown, in order not to be disturbed by robber 
bees, placed the eage containing the queen in the 
hive where he wished to introduce her, and, with his 
smoker charged with puff-ball fuel and fire, pre- 
eeeded to smoke them until all were paralvzed. 
Then he opened the cage, put the queen with the 
bees, snd, when the bees recovered from this state 
of insensibility, they accepted her, of course. 
Friend H. also unites weak colonies in this wav, 
with success, Now, friend Root, what do you think 
of this plan? Do you think it cruel? 

JOHN F. MICHAEL. 

German P. 0., Darke Co., O., Get. 20, 1879. 


[The plan was in use several years ago, but, as it 
was discarded in a short time. T cannot think it was 
always successful, and T believe those who tried it 
generally agreed that they preferred live bees to 
work with, rather than paralvzed ones. If it alwavs 
succeeded, T should not think its cruelty would be 
an objection.] 


Tam an A BC scholar, and must ask you for some 
advice. I was unfortunate last winter with my bees, 
having lost 3 out of 5 stands, and IT do not wish to 
sustain such a loss this winter, if Ican helpit. I 
have now 10 stands of bees, all, save one, in L. hives. 

CHAFF PACKING OR CELLAR WINTERING. 

Now, in your judgment, would it be hetter for me 
to go to the expense of packing them in chaff, leav- 
ing them on their summer stands, than to put them 
in the cellar? [Yes.] We keep vegetables inthe 
cellar also. 

BUCKWHEAT CHAFF. 

Would buckwheat chaff pee to pack them in? 

{Yes. See page 451.] Should the chaff come over 


| 


WHEN TO PACK BEES IN CHAFF. 
What time do you generally pack for winter? 


[As soon as you have frosts anv way, and, if pack- 
ed a month before, it will be all the better.) 

My bees did middling well. They doubled them- 
selves in numbers, and gathered considerable sur- 
plus honey. JNO. H. KEPHART. 

Shueyville, Ia., Oct. 15, 1879. 


LAWS IN REGARD TO WHERE BEES MAY BE KEPT. 


I have been told that there is a law which prohib- 
its the keeping of bees within a certain distance of 
a public road, or a neighbor's house. If there is 
such a law, I think the A B C class should be in- 


| formed of the fact, before they locate. 


Euclid, O., Sept. 3, 1879. F. C. WHITE. 

{I have never heard of such a law, friend W., and 
Iam pretty sure none such exists; for I bave asked 
those who should know, whether bees could, by law, 
be banished from a neighborhood, or corporation, 
and was told it could be done by no existing laws. 
Notwithstanding, I would not want to keeo bees in 
any place, where they might prove troublesome to 
my neighbors. ] 


QUEENS WHOSE EGGS DO NOT HATCH. 


I noticed T. M. Moltz’ statement, in Sept. No. of 
GLEANINGS, in regard to a queen whose eggs will 
not hatch. Well, friend R., 1 have sucha queen. 
She is very large, light in color, and judging by the 
way she piles up the eggs, she is very prolific. She 
has been laying for 83 or 4 months, but not an egy 
will hatch. If you would like such a queen, please 
send me a cage, with the enclosed order, and I will 
ship her to you. M. C. KERNS. 

Pomeroy, O., Oct. 19, 1879. 

[Thanks, friend K., but we have found such queens 
so unprofitable (the two we have had) that we pinch- 
ed their heads off.) 


TIME OF BLOOMING OF THE SIMPSON HONEY PLANT. 

The plant blooms a little the first year from seed; 
that is, if sown in the fall, it will bloom the next 
summer, but does not come into full bloom until the 
3d year. The plants I sent you were sown in the 
fall of '77. [I would have replied sooner, but the 
sickness and death of my wife, on the 24th of Sept., 
delayed me. Jas. A. SIMPSON. 

Alexis, Il., Oct. 2, 1879. 

[Many thanks, friend S. We all deeply sympathize 
with you in your bereay. ment.] 


COVERING BIVES WITH GLASS. 

To protect your hives in winter, how would it 
answer to set window sash on end, one on each side, 
6 or 8 inches from the hive, and one over top, so as 
to enclose the hive, leaving small holes in front for 
the passage of bees, and ventilation? 

Boyd's, Md., Sept. 24, 1879. F. P. MEIGS. 

[The same plan has been tried, friend M. It 
amounts to about the same thing as the green-house 
experiment, of several years ago, and the difficulty 
seems to be that you warm the bees up to an ex- 
treme degree, even in winter, and, at night, or dur- 
ing cloudy days, they get so cold, that the changes 
of temperature are much greater than without the 
sash. Sudden changes, especially from one extreme 
to the other, are very hard on all kinds of animated 


/ nature. Better use the chaff packed hives, to ward 
| off the sun, as well as the frosts.] 


| DRONES ALL WINTER, AND AGE OF DRONES AGAIN. 


' what is used, if anything? 


the top of the cap of the hive, when chaff cushions | 
' worker brood, even if it is unfavorable weather.] 


are used under it? [Yes.] ¢ 


Did you ever know drones to be allowed to live 
threugh the winter, except in a queenless hive? A 
neighbor, last winter, bed a box hive that contained 
live drones all winter; and is as prosperous as any 
at the present time. ‘oO my mind, this explodes the 
idea that drones are very short lived. Do you use 
chaff cushions in the upper story of chaff hives, or 
I am to use several of 
your pattern of chaff hives this winter, for the first 
time. L. D. WorTH. 

Reading Centre, N. Y¥., Sept. 20, 1879. 

[I have heard of drones living over winter in pow- 
erful colonies, but never saw such a It does, 
indeed, seem to explode the idea of their being so 
short lived, but are you sure drones were not reared 
in the winter? Very strong colonies usually start 
drones about as soon as they get a large cluster of 
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WELL DONE FOR AN A BC SCHOLAR. 


Bees have done very poorly this season, although 
I got 56 sections well filled, from one or two swarms, 
in June, since which time they have only made a 
living. I started May Ist, with 4 swarms in box 
hives, bought at $3. each. I then transferred. 

Abingdon, IIl., Oct. 21, 1879. J. H. REED. 


CONFINING BEES TO THEIR HIVES. 


I see, in looking over my GLEANINGS, you seem to | 


approve of confining the bees in the hive, when in 
the cellar. Are you still of the same opinion? 


{If L were going to winter in a cellar, 1 think T | 
should confine the bees to their hives, not because |: 


it would save the bees, but because it would prevent 
dead bees from making the room untidy. ] 


LOSS IN FEEDING. 


I fed 29 lbs. of sugar to 3 second swarms, this fall. 
One day after [ finished feeding them, they only 
weighed 22 lbs. heavier, although I put 1 Ib. of water 
to 2 lbs. of sugar. Jon DAWSON. 

Pontiac, Mich., Oct. 25, 1879. 

{If you fed 29 lbs. of sugar, your bives should show 
that amount, less what was consumed, and used for 
rearing brood. You do not say how long you were 
doing the feeding. } 


HOW TO GET YOUNG QUEENS TO LAY IN THE FALL, &C. 


Ihave a half dozen young queens that are from 20 | 


to 30 days old. and are not laying. They all have 
good wings and drones are plenty. 
with them? Ihad one Italian queen that laid an 
abundance of eggs, but not an egg would hatch. 
South West, Ind., Sept. 24, ’79. I. R. Goop. 


[Feed the colonies where the young queens are, | 


and give eacbaframe of brood fora pattern, and 


they will usually commence laying. This makes | 
still another queen, friend R., whose eggs do not | 


hatch. ] 





CEMENT FOR FASTENING IN FDN. 


Tf there is any kind of cement made for fastening 
combs in frames, tell me who keeps it, and the price 


of it. A. ROYAL. 
Hawkinsville, Fla., Sept. 11, 1879. 


[The cement generally used is rosin and wax. 
You can get the proportions by trying. If you have 
too much rosin, it will be brittle; if too much wax, 
not tenacious enough. White glue has been used 
for fastening the wired fdn.] 


A QUEEN THAT WOULD NOT LAY, AND TWO QUEENS 
INA HIVE. 


As one of your A BC class, I would like an answer 
to the following: I wrote you about a queen that did 
not lay foralong time. I fed the colony, as you 
said, and she beg at once to lay. Looking over 
the combs, Oct. 10th, saw two, yellow queens, but no 


brood. How did the second queen get into the hive? | 


To-day, Oct. 27th, they are still there. Now. what 
shalll do? lam afraid that one isa virgin queen. 
I feed half grape sugar, and half coffee A sugar 
mixed, for winter. I started in the spring with3 
swarms, and have increased to 10; 6 Italian, 2 hy- 
brid, and 2 blacks. The honey crop was a failure 
here. G. K. FAGELY. 

Meiser, Pa., Oct. 27, 1879. 


[Don’t do anything, friend F. The two — will | 


do no harm, even if one is a virgin queen. 


{8 A PURE DAUGHTER OF AN IMPORTED QUEEN AS 
GOOD FOR BREEDING AS AN IMPORTED QUEEN? 


Do you think a tested queen, that has surely mat- 
ed with an Italian drone, is just as good, and just as 
pure, as one from Italy, for raising young queens? 

Best's, Lehigh Co., Pa., Oct. 23, ’79. D. E. Brest. 

(This is an important point. friend B., and I have 
been for some time thinking that a selection of good 
queens from our own stock might be even better 

an those we import from Italy. If I were folng to 
raise honey alone, I am not sure I should use a 
queen from Italy. See what I have said on page 431. 

f I were raising queens for sale, it would be another 
matter; for, insomuch as there has been so much 
disputing about what was pure and what was not 
pure, it is a comfort to any one, and it would be to 
me, to know that the queens purchased are unques- 
tionably daughters of queens right from Italy.] 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


What shall I do | 


a) 


| THE PICTURES. 
| Tecan not afford to give up GLEANINGS, for the 
| pictures are worth the price, besides the amount of 
| Instruction on bee keeping. R. GREEN. 

| Unadilla, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1879. 


A man who bought an A BC book and a smoker, at 

our fair, said it was of more benefit to him than all 
' the rest of the fair. D. C. UNDERHILL. 

Seneca, Illinois, Sept. 10, 1879. 


| A GOOD REPORT FROM BUCKWHEAT, AND ALSO A 
GOOD REPORT FROM THAT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


My bees are all Italians and hybrids. Late frost 
in the spring killed all the maple and elms. and the 
dry summer killed the remainder. What saved my 
bees was an acre of buckwheat; and I count that 
| worth $50. to me in surplus honey, not saying any- 

thing about winter stores. Now about our Sabbath 
| School; we have had a good meeting and 24 conver- 

sions recently. Now I don't think there are more 
than 8 or 10, over 12 vears of age, in our large school 
of 100, that are not Christians, and my praver is that 

God muy give us them. We have such a pleasant 
| school! It does mv soul good to see them come in 
and enjov themselves so well. I wish you could step 
in some Sabbath morning and take part with us. 

JAMES PARSHALL. 

Union Valley, Nodaway Co., Mo., Sept. 22, 1879. 

{I am glad to hear so good a report from a single 
| acre of buckwheat, but [am more glad still, to hear 
that that Sabbath school is prospering so well. 
Such work is not only laying up treasures in Heaven, 
but the influence will spread and widen upon earth, 
‘long after you and I have passed away. As I feel 
that I have a sort of a share in that school, I am go- 
ing to make them a present of an imported queen, 
to be kept and cared for by you, for the benefit of 
the school, in such a way as you may think best.] 





"BEES THAT WORK ON RED CLOVER. 


PPE following came to hand after what I 
had written on p. 431 was in print. 


| = You may be sure, I read it with inter- 
| est, and I hope you may too. 
| Referring to Mr. Vankirk’s letter, on page 413 of 


GLEANINGS for October, I would ask, is he not a 
trifle hasty in pronouncing the queensimpure be- 
| cause they are dark colored? Having, during the 
past week, visited the apiary of Capt. W. F. Wil- 
liams, of Liberty Centre, O., my attention was 
drawn to numerous colonies that had stored a large 
surplus of honey from red clover, and this during 
| the time when blacks and hybrids were not making 
a living. 

During the past 3 years, friend Williams has se- 
cured large quantities of red clover honey, and he 
endeavors to improve his stock, breeding only from 
those that possess the ability to gather the honey 
| from red clover. In order to do this, he practices a 
| novel method of measuring the tongues of his bees, 
in order to select those he breeds from. I noticed, 
| particularly, that the choicest colonies were u little 
| “off color,’ and, by a person not experienced in this 
| particular, would be considered hybrids. 

The abillty to gather honey should be taken into 
consideration above every thing else (for it is the 
honey we are after), and among the other essentials 

| are prolificness, industry, gentleness, and lastly 
color. Friend W. states that his brightest colored 
Italian bees do not store the amount of honey that 
the darker ones do, and that he can clearly distin- 
guish a difference of a sixteenth of an inch in the 
length of tongues possessed by some colonies over 
others. Taking these facts into consideration, 
would it not be well for our friend to make haste 
slowly in his decisions? JNO. Y. DETWILER. 

Toledo, O., Oct. 6, 1879. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FF] HIS has been a very poor honey season here, 
~~ Bees swarmed well, but, for some cause, they 
= have gathered very little honey. White clover, 
basswood and buckwheat all bloomed well, but did 
not seem to yield any honey, and I never saw fall 
tlowers as plenty as at the present time. Our black 
bees made but very little white honey and no fall 
honey at all. Our Italians did a great deal better 
than the blacks. I don’t think we will have four 
hundred pounds all told. We will have to feed some 
of our bees or they will not winter through. We 
have about seventy colonies now but intend uniting 
some. Bee culture isn’t much of a success here. It 
is a poor locality for bees. It does not look very 
encouraging to bee keepers, and if bees die off this 
winter as they did last you will have to add another 
page or two for blasted hopes, although we lost but 
1 out of 37. I never saw bees rob as they have this 
summer; we could hardly open a hive all summer 
but the robbers would pounce upon it like so many 
boys at an empty sugar barrel. The Alsike clover 
we gotof you grew nicely; but when is the proper 
time to sow it? Some say in the spring. But I 
must close, hoping you will not have occasion to 
put my name in blasted hopes. 

East Hickory, Pa. Mrs. G. W. SIGGINS. 

You women seldom get into Blasted 
Hopes, Mrs. S., for you are not easily dis- 
couraged. Sow Alsike at any time almost, 
but spring is preferable. 


THAT MATCH BOX ATTACHED TO THE SMOKER. 

I think a match safe would be an improvement to 
your smoker, and that one could be put on the op- 
posite side to the handle. It should be made either 
square or half round, with a lid opening to the left 
and clasped, and would hold a penny’s worth 0 
matches. Mrs. JORDAN. 

Redding, Conn., Oet. 13, 1879. 

Thanks, Mrs. J., we will try and see what 
we can do with your idea. We want the 
match box out of the way, and it will not do 
to have it too near the fire, or we should 
have the matches going off prematurely. 
When we get it to suit, we will have an en- 
graving of it, and will at least give you your 
share of the credit. 





DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Mopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


THE A B C SCHOLAR WHO “OVERDID” FEEDING. 

7 HAVE received GLEANINGS and read it through 
¥ twice. I gather much from it, but much of 

2 your advice don’t “jibe’’; as, for instance, you 
say “Crowd them up in preparing for winter,” &c. 
Now I find, in every hive, if | crowd the combs near 
together, they immediately fasten them all togeth- 
er, or 2and 2, or2 and 3together. Cutting and pul- 
ling them apart jars, and then they go for me. I 
never dare open and look through my hives with- 
out a veil, and I am slow and careful too. Give me 
Italians though for peaceableness. Then again, you 
sav, feed to start and keep up brood rearing. Ihave 
fed 100 lbs. coffee A syrup to IQ hives, (about 14 Ib. to 
each, nightly) during the last month, in a 2d story 
(empty of frames), a.d “nary” a brood in any of 
them. They have none of them made honey enough 
to carry them one-half through winter. Ishall have 
to feed at least a barrel, and have not had a pound 
of surplus, so bee keeping don't pay this year; but I 
um a rather stubborn man, al shall try to winter 
them over, and try it another year. My friends 
laugh at me for spending $100. for bees, &c., getting 


BEE CULTURE. Nov. 
no return, and then fceding them a barrel of sugar. 
My better half says, | would better put sugar in 
the house, and bees in the fire. 

That queen that reared beautiful Italian workers 
for a month, and then only hybrid drones, is sti! 
there, and so are the drones. It is the only hive re- 
taining drones, and there are quite a lot of them. 
All brood bas hatched. They were in worker cells, 
and quite regularly placed in the centre of two 
combs. She is a good sized queen. 

1 find my syrup in about every cell in each bive, 
and queens crawling about unable to find empty 
cells. I put fdn. in the centre, and as fast as it is 
drawn out itis 's filled with syrup, so the queen 
can't lay if she wants to. 

I have black and Italian and see no difference 
They have almost no sealed stores, but it is scattered 
all over 10 frames, or 8, as I may have in the hive. 
How can | crowd them on to less frames and not 
have them fastened together? I have raised 4 acre 
of sugar beets, and I thought of trying the very 
thing you mention; that is, to see if bees will take 
up beet juice as well as cane juice. I have some 
bouncing beets. B.S. BINNEY. 

Shirley, Mass. Oct. 7, 1879. 

Do you mean to say, friend B., there is 
not a particle of brood in any one of your 10) 
hives? I should hardly suppose it possible 
that you fed all of them until such was the 
case. I would hold on a little, and feed less. 
If there are plenty of bees, and a good queen 
in each hive, it seems to me there must be 
brood, in some of them. I fear you have 
misunderstood me in regard to crowding the 
bees up onasmall number of frames; the 
frames should never be nearer than about 
1} inches from centre to centre. This dis- 
tance is obtained pretty nearly, by moving 
the frames so close that the point of your 
forefinger will just go between the project- 
ing arms of the frames. If the combs are 
bulged with stores along the top bar, they 
will often touch there, and be fastened to- 
gether; but these fastenings will readily 
break when you attempt to remove the 
frames. If your combs are all so full that 
the queens can find no empty cells, I do not 
see how you need to feed a barrel more. Ii 
you put a good, warm cushion over the 
frames, I think the bees will seal up their 
stores faster. Bid your wife be patient; my 
wife felt pretty much the same way when | 
first commenced, but when, a year or two 
afterward, we got over three tons of honey. 
she was the first one to wish the basswood 
yield would stop, for she said she knew no 
one would ever want so much of it, and the 
weight of it was breaking down the wood 
house. 





WE clip the following from the Cincinati Grang: 
Bulletin, of Oct. 23d, thinking it may be interesting 
to our readers after perusing Mr. Jones’ report on 
page 434 of this issue: 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE BEE FARM IN THE WORLD. 
Near the village of Beeton, Ontario, Canada, there 
is a bee farm which is probably one of the most ex- 
tensive and successful things of the kind in the 
world. It consists of four bee yards situated at the 
angles of a square which embraces several square 
miles of country. The current year, so far, has 
proved favorable for honey. Mr. D. A. Jones, the 
owner, had at the end of July already secured 30,000 
pounds of honey from 620 stocks of bees. The hives 
used are oblong pine wood boxes, with a cubic ca- 
acity of 3,240 inches, the inside measure being 15 by 
| 18 by 12. The proprietor expects a total yield for 
| the year of 70.000. of honey from his 19,000,000 little 
_ workers, in which case he would net between $7,000 
and $10,000 for the year’s product, without taking in- 
to account the sale of swarms or of queen bees. 
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The contents of this leaf and the one following are 
not directly connected with the subject of bee-culture. 


On this aecount, I make no charge for them, and, if you | 


choose, you can cut them out without reading. 


— Gur Homes. 











And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee: for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell.—Matt. V. 30. 

5 Y friend, did you ever, in childhood, 
get asliver in your finger, and refuse 
to let your mother get it out, because 

you could not bear the pain? Perhaps you 

let it go until next day ; and when you awoke 
in the morning, it was festered, swolen, and 
pa Then, in spite of the fact that you 
iad told her the day before you would rather 


bear the pain and let it be, you now reluct-. 


antly go to her for advice and counsel. 

“My child,” says she, ‘you must let me 
get it out; it will be much more painful 
now, than it would have been yesterday, but 
every hour will make it worse, and the soon- 
er it is done, and the pain over, the better.” 

*O mother, it is so sore now I cannot bear 
to have it even touched ; indeed I cannot, I 
cannot; O dear! what shall I do?” and be- 
cause you can do nothing else, you have one 
of those big ecry’s that we all remember so 
well, in childhood. If you do not remember, 
just stop and take a good look the next time 
you see some juvenile in real trouble. 

Mamma says nothing, but goes and gets a 
needle, and a sharp fine pointed knife. She 
puts out her hand to you in silence, and you 
now come to her, for where else in the world 
can you go? Your father would take it out, 
in no time, but you would far rather have 
her do it, beeause——because: sks He 
loves you as she does, but somehow she 
thinks more of the little aches and pains a 
child finds so hard to bear, and as ake puts 
her arm around you and gives you a kiss be- 
fore undertaking the fearful surgical opera- 
tion, it seems as if that caress took off about 
half of the pain already. She knows, and 
she herself feels every twinge, almost as 
inuch as you do. By and by, when 
most begin to feel as if you could not have it 


cut into any more, the sliver has been reach- | 
ed, the accumulated matter is released, and | 


the pain is certainly abating. Finally you 
are actually smiling through your tears; and 
as the ‘naughty old sliver’ comes out, you 
laugh and ery altogether. When the trouble 
is all over, you say, 

“Tam so glad it is out, mamma, and I will 
try, next time, to have it out first, and to re- 
inember that you know best.” 

I remember a boy’s coming into my store, 
i few years ago, crying so that he could not 
speak. In vain, I tried to gather from his 
broken words what the trouble was. Final- 
ly it came out. How like the boy with the 
sliver in his finger! It seems he had been 
in the store with several boys, and they were 
looking at some little horse shoe magnets. 
One of them, ea? 
something worse, sli 
into this 
off, and he reasone 


pped one of the magnets 


oy’s coat t gpomey They all went 


boy fashion, that, as 


/me and ‘‘owned up.” 


ou al-| 


in sport, and partly in ‘ é 
' mistake yet, and that you have never failed 


he did not put it there, it was not stealing to 
keep it. He went to bed at night, but it 
would not lie straight on his conscience, and 
by some means, I know not how, he came to 
As I took his hand, 
and told him I should always remember him 
for a boy who meant to be honest, his smiles 
through his tears were not very far different 


' from those in the picture I gave you before. 


Later in life, I saw a friend who refused 
to give up a piece of property when circum- 
stances seemed to indicate it would be best. 
There was no disagreement in regard to the 
price, but my friend seemed rather to be 
sticking for what he thought his rights, to 
sell or not to sell as he pleased. I happened 
to be near, when the better spirit conquered, 
and remember one expression made. After 
the promise was given, and the conditions 
agreed upon, a smile took the place of the 
heretofore determined look, and something 
to this effect was said : 

“IT feel a great deal happier than I have 
for a long while, and I would have given it 
up long ago, had I known I would have felt 
so much better.” 

I know, my friends, how hard it is to give 
up, when we have got it into our heads, that 
itis right to hold on, and I know that it 
sometimes seems like giving our very right 
hand, to confess we have done wrong, and 
make the first move toward getting into the 
right spirit; but if, after making a start to 
relent and to do the disagreeable duty, we 
feel that happy approving voice of conscience, 
we may be pretty sure we are in the right 
track. Sometimes I catch myself speaking 
harshly of some one, and censuring severely 
what I and the rest of community feel to be 
avery wrong and wicked course. <Aftera 
little, the voice of Conscience says, “If you 
think the brother or sister has done wrong, 
why do you not go to them and tell them so, 
instead of speaking to others about it?” 
Conscience has “‘got me,” to use a slang 
parser. and there is no evading her voice. 

may say I wish I had not talked as I did, 
but it is done,and the best «mend I can make 
is to take up the cross. I start out,and even 
though I have been through the experience 
dozens of times, I begin, as I come nearer 
the individual, to experience the same feel- 
ings I described, when I went to visit the in- 
temperate man who did such heavy service 
among our saloons, about a year ago. I 
begin to feel that itis a most strange and 
unheard of thing, to go complaining to some 
body who may, perhaps, be almost an_ utter 
stranger, and I often feel as if I would rath- 
er be whipped, knocked down, or even 
younded, if 1 could be excused from the duty 

hat conscience holds up before me. I say 
to myself, I know it is a mistake this time; 
but conscience replies,“* You thought so be- 


| fore, but how did it turn out?” But there 


are peculiar reasons why I should not go this 
time, and I am sure I am making a mistake. 
Conscience now takes me to task a little 
severely, for my cowardice and want of 


faith. 


“You admit that you have never made a 


of receiving that approving voice, when you 
have taken up these little crosses; go right 
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along like a man, and do your duty, and, if 
you should find you have made a mistake | 
once, remember it was a mistake in trying 
to do God’s service, and it will show your 
zeal in his cause, if nothing inore.”’ 

Off I start in the dark, praying meanwhile 
for strength, courage, ability, energy, wis- 
dom, and all that seems lacking. If my path 
is among those who are poor and needy, I do 
not mind it so much, for I can almost always 
give help by throwing employment in their 
way, or something of that sort, but when I 
am sent tomeeta man of the world, who 
has wealth and plenty, and is perhaps far 
wiser than I, my faith fails. Perhaps I will 
go on past his house, trying to get up cour- 
age. Asin the case of the boy with the 
sliver in his finger, delay is only a waste of 
time, and I have less courage, instead of 
more. Sometimes, in sheer fright, I turn a- 
bout and start home, but the voice of con- 
science pulls me up again, and tells me that 
if I begin a retreat, I shall be likely to back , 
out even sooner. Think of retreating before 
you have even caught a glimpse of the enemy. 
David had a sling and some pebbles, but I 
have nothing, not even an excuse for my 
call; but the same God that went with David 
is with me. 

After I have once entered, Satan seems to 
have“given up the job”. Perhaps he starts 
off for some one else, with whom he can 
make more headway. I know it is well to 
have these struggles, for I should not pray 
did I not fear, and I should also be relying 
on ee! own strength and wisdom. When I 
am afraid of my own abilities, and depend 
upon and expect God to help me, I get along 
much better. Iam ushered into the pres- 
ence that I so much dreaded, but all dread 
and fear is all gone. I always ask permis- 
sion to speak before going into details, and 
it has never been refused, although, some- 
times, it seems given a little reluctantly. 
When I get into my work, I seldom think of 
the lapse of time, and when the time comes 
for me to leave, I think of the different way | 
in which I go out of the door entered so 
tremblingly. Generally, I leave friends 
that, something tells me, will stand by me, 
for the rest of my life, even though they do 
not have the faith and belief in God that I 
have. How different is my walk home! Be- 
fore I went tremblingly, and praying step by 
step for help; now I step joyously, finding | 
my heart so full that it is hard to keep from | 
singing hymns of praise and thanks, even at 
the risk of having passers by think me crazy 
again. AsIlay my weary head upon the 
pillow, I am happy, very happy; and as 
slumber begins to steal over my senses, then | 
comes the feeling that invisible presences 
are gathering round me, and bidding me 
remember that I am not alone, but that 


They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength: they shall mount up with wings as eagles; | 
they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint.—Is. XL. 31. 


But, is there not such a thing as getting 
an idea that we are called to do a certain | 
thing, when, really, we are moved by some 
other motive or influence than the one God | 

ives us? Without question, my friends; | 
ut, in such cases, the approving voice of | 


of you.” 


conscience never follows. I think _ this 
voice, after an act has been performed(if not 
before), will always tell us when we are in 
the right. A great deal depends upon what 
our habits have been in the matter; for | 
know, by past experience, that the voice of 
conscience may be stilled, in time, so that 
we shall be scarcely conscious of its warning. 
One who seeks and prays for this evidence, 
will learn to hear its calls, almost as if it 
were an audible voice. I have told you be- 
fore, how this voice seemed to direct my 
course during the Home Papers written last 
spring. I sometimes wondered whether it 
were not a, that I had strayed into 
some of the by paths spoken of by Bunyan 
in his ‘*Pilgrims Progress,” and whether it 
might not be that I was “ee into wild 
and mistaken grounds. The fee ing, which 
I have tried to illustrate, by the boy who 
decided to have the sliver out, and the one 
who confessed about the stolen magnet, and 
the individual who gave up the property, is 
exactly the one I felt, after each number of 
the journal came out. 
Another verse of the little hymn used to 
be almost constantly with me. 
Let the world despise and leave me, 
They have left my Savior too; 
Human hearts and looks deceive me, 
Thou art not, like them, untrue. 
And whilst thou shalt smile upon me, 
God of wisdom, love, and might, 
Foes may hate and friends may scorn me, 
Show thy face, and all is bright. 


I really believe the very happiest hours of 

my life were during the height of public 
feeling against me, and, in breathing the 
last four lines of the little hymn above, it 
seemed as if the very presence of my Savior 
were going about with me through my daily 
duties. My poor wife lost courage and faith 
and worried about it when I was absent at 
my work, but when I was present, her faith 
returned. Said she one day, 
**When you are away, [ see troubles insur- 
mountable, but when I see your face, and 
hear your cheerful voice, all doubts are gone 
at once, and I have nota particle of doubt 
but that God is with you, and will take care 
f Those days were so very quiet and 
peaceful, withouta single chiding voice from 
conscience, that I began almost to wonder 
if she had not deserted her post, and I had 
gone crazy, as the people said ; but, in less 
then one hour after that thought, God show- 
ed me the fallacy of it. 

It was Saturday, and a comb fdn. mill had 


| been positively promised by a certain time. 
| By some carelessness, the wood work for the 


stand had not been sent to Mr. Washburn, 


'asit should have been. As there was no 


school, I told my boy to get up the horse and 


_ Wagon, at once, and take it up_to Mr. W's 
shop, and that he must also deliver some 
‘lumber to another man, enjoining him to be 


sure and do it right off. The roads were 


_ terribly muddy, as they are often here in the 


spring of the year, and it was almost all a 


horse could do to draw an empty wagon. 


Towards noon, Mr. W. came down for his 


' wood work. 


‘*Why, did not Ernest bring it to you?” 
‘“*T have not seen him.” 
I made inquiries. Finally, one of the 
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hands said he came down with the wagon, 
but that some one told him it was too muddy 
to draw the lumber, and so he took the horse 
and wagon back home. 

**But. [ have been in the office all the time ; 


why did he not ask me who gave him his or- | 
ders, before taking advice from some one | 


else ?” 


I finally found that Mr. Gray, not know- | 
ing of thefdn. mill, had supposed alkhe came | 
with the horse for, was to carry the -lumber, | 
and he had told him it was too muddy. It) 


was simply a misunderstanding, but I rea- 


soned that my boy, when he was right close | 
to me, should, at least have notitied me who | 
gave him his orders, before going back home, | 
through the deep mud. As [also told him> 
most emphaticaliy, about the fdn. mill, I 
could not see any excuse for such vexatious | 


conduct. I forgot that one of the most nat- 


ural and besetting sins of boyhood, is a want | 


of thoroughness and care, until they have 
learned the need of it by experience. I was 
fast getting into a mood, to scold severely, 


and the more I thought of it, the more my | 
“righteous(?) indignation” rose up, and in) 
i ook out, | 
and “go slowly,’ I pushed ahead, got my | 


spite of the voice of conscience to 


hat, and started for home with rapid strides. | 
me, 
eing | 


On my way, conscience kept warnin 
andI had no doubt then, about its 
there all right, but my old self kept saying 
that man must have his fdn. mill as agreed, 
and that my boy ought to be taught a lesson, 
for such heedless disregard of what I told 
him todo. I forgot his good points, and I 
forgot that he never objected in his life, to 
any thing I asked himtodo. Alas, 1 forgot 
all, but to rush ahead on the spur of the 
moment. Satan had got hold of me for the 


time being, and he was not slow to use things | 


to his advantage. On the way, a neighbor 
stopped me, and commenced _remonstrating 
about my course in the Home Papers. With- 
out breathing a prayer to God, and trusting 


to him, I commenced defending myself. | 


Conscience again implored me to stop, and 
as we got to talking so loud that the neigh- 
bors were looking that way, and passers by 
overheard our words, conscience spoke in 
words that fairly made me tremble, saying, 

“Stop! Stop! STOP! IfGod is going to 
take care of you, must you take up the cause 
in the streets ?” 

I did stop then, and hung my head like one 
condemned. Remorse commenced at ‘once, 
but L was not conquered forall that; I was 
simply smarting under its sting, and feeling 
outof patience with myself, and all the world 
beside. Just then, my boy came along. I 
tried tocommence mildly, but the more I 
said, ‘the more | felt like saying more.’ He, 
poor fellow, confessed his fault, that he had 
forgotten what I said about the fdn. mill, 
and he did not think to go to me when he 
had the horse down at the factory. Notwith- 
standing, I pressed on, and then ordered 
him, a young man larger and heavier than 
inyself, peremptorily, to get the horse this in- 
stant, and follow my bidding. He went off 
without a word, and, for a little while. I 
tried to feel I had done right. Satan gave a 
little comfort and encouragement, by sayin 
it was my duty to teach my boy to be prompt 


and thorough, but soon commenced that aw- 
_fulremorse. That gentle spirit and presence 
| I had had for days and weeks past was gone, 
| I was an outcast on the face of the earth, 
'jike Adam and Eve, after their transgres- 
sion. I dared not pray. Oh! what would I 
have given, to have had those hard, cutting 
| words back again! I wandered to the facto- 
vy, and then back home, but the boy had 
told his mother, and, amid his tears, had de- 
clared he would go away, and work for some 
one else. He had lost all faith in me, and 
| at this critical moment, when it was most 
important that his faith in his father should 
be unshaken, he condemned me in the whole, 
and perhaps like the rest, ae mie crazy 
and not to be trusted. I prayed God to for- 
ay me, and I asked my boy’s forgiveness, 

ut, for the first time in his life, he replied 
to me with coldness, and a sort of indiffer- 
ence. 

O ye fathers, I implore you, beware how 
you ‘‘provoke your children to wrath.” Let 
your property go, let your money and your 
customers go; but do not let the respect and 
| confidence of your grown up sons depart 
from pes Speak gently, reprove kindly, 
and let not your after days be haunted by 
| the memory of bitter words spoken in anger, 
between you two. 

Alone in my room, I plead for forgiveness, 
and asked God to take me back to himself, 
_and to restore my boy. The answer seemed 
to be that these demons go not out without 
| long fasting and prayer, and I was told I 
| must regain my boy, by my daily conduct in 
‘the future. I have told you, reader, about 

the boys who are so sure, that they will nev- 
|er get drunk again. Well, I fear I was too 
| sure, that in my own strength I would never 

scold again. It is now the worst besetting 
| sin [I have on earth, to get out of patience 
| and scold stingingly. I generally pull up 
| pretty soon, but I ought to pull up before 
| get started. 
| Now there is a moral to this experience 
| after all. The moral is this: One who is 
praying earnestly to be guided every step of 
| his life, will always be told when he is doing 
wrong. Conscience never sleeps, and lets men 
go crazy, without a warning voice. 


It seems my faith was to be tried with 
some real trials, instead of talk simply. Pub- 
lic attention, in our town, had been turned 
toward my ‘‘Bee Gleanings” as a termed 

1 


it, as it had never been before. The editor 
of our county paper is also post master; he 
remarked that my journal was but an adver- 
tising sheet, when we came right down to it, 
and it ought not, by good rights, to be al- 
lowed to go through the mails, at journal 
rates. I thought this pretty hard, but al- 
lowed the subject to pass by. A few days 
afterward, he came to me with an official pa- 
per bearing the stamp, Washington, and 
signed by the Post Master General, declar- 
ing that the publication known as ‘*GLEAN- 
INGS IN BEE CULTURE” had been declared 
unmailable at pound rates, under the section 
including periodicals whose primary ag er" 
was to advertise the editor’s business. I, of 
course, remonstrated, and asked who itis 





that decides these matters. He showed me 
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a law, wherein this duty is assigned to the 
P. M. where the magazine is mailed, and sta- 
ted that he had pronounced it an advertising 
sheet, but, to be sure, had mailed a copy to 
Washington, and they had also so decided. 
I made inquiries of those who should know 
in regard to getting such a decision revoked, 
but iv seemed pretty certain that a decision 
made by the P. M. G., whether right or 
wrong, was seldom if ever recalled. (Queens 
by mail for instance.) It was like the law of 
the Medes and Persians. 
what feature of my journal I should remove, 
in order that it might pass through the mails. 
If I recollect aright, his reply seemed to in- 
dicate that it was all objectionable. I do not 
wish any of you to think hardly of the man, 
for he has many excellent qualities, and, I be- 
lieve, thought he was faithfully discharging 
his duties, according to the law. 
I remembered the lines, 


“Man may trouble snd distress me 
*Twill but drive me to thy breast,” 
and, 
“Foes may hate, and friends may scorn me, 
Show thy face, and all is bright.” 


I went off alone, and told God all about it. 
The answer came very quickly, ‘All things 
work together for good, to those that love 
the Lord.”? Now, the point was, ‘**DoI really 
love the Lord and ‘my fellow men, or do I 
love to have all the business in furnishing 
bee eee and is not the real primary pur- 
pose of my journal to build up my establish- 
ment, and make a great show in the world? 
What is the primary purpose of the publica- 
tion of GLEANINGS?” It did me good to go 
over the ground, and as I prayed over it, it 
occurred to me that God had sent this trial, 
to caution me in regard to selfishness, and 
that GLEANINGS might be remodeled into a 
shape, where it would do more good. I wrote 
briefly to the P. M. G., asking what features 
of our journal must be omitted to allow it to 


pass through the mails, sending them copies | 
of our letter heads, envelopes, &¢c., consent-_ 
ing to the giving up of the manufacturing | 


business, and every advertisment of any 
thing I had for sale from its columns, if it 
was demanded, and closed with something 
like this: 

“T donot know, to whomI am writing, 
whether it be to one who believes in the Bi- 
ble and Jesus Christ or not, but, if I know 
myself, the primary purpose of GLEANINGS 
isto serve the Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
benefit my fellow man; and especially to 
this end are the last two leavesdevoted. In 
behalf of the hands I emyloy, and the many 


whom GLEANINGS helps, I beg that your. 


decision may be revoked.” 
I told the hands at the noor. day service of 


the blow that threatened us, and I told them, | 
too, that unless God helped us, I knew not, 


where to go for help. The decision exclud- 
ing GLEANINGS came just after our April 
number was mailed: and before our May 
number was out, one day, one of the clerks 
called from the top of the stairway, and say- 
ing ‘‘Good news!”’ senta paper floating down, 
which fell at my feet. I raised it and read 
as-follows: - 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


I asked our P. M. | 


Nov. 





WASHINGTON, April 25, 1879. 
The decision of April Ist, 1879, excluding the pub- 
| lication named GLEANINGS IN Bee CULTCORE om 
going in the mails at pound rates, is herehv revoked. 
Signed, Jas. H. MARR. First Assistant 
Washington, D. C. Post Master General. 


As I give the above from memory, I may 
not have got the wording exactly, the paper 
having been mislaid. 

Furthermore, the news also came that, in- 
stead of paying 3c. per Ib. as I had hereto- 
fore done, GLEANINGS could go at two cents 
per lb., and sample copies, for which we had 
before paid eight cents per lb., could also go 
for two cents per Ib. Now, do you know 
that the greatest motive I have ha‘1 in giv- 
ing a these thousands of sample copies 
yearly, has been that the last two pages 
might, like tracts cast by the wav side. reach 
hearts and do good, even if they did not 
bring subscribers and customers. If you, 
dear reader, should care to have any of the 
Home Papers go to any one you know on 
this wide earth, just send us the name ani 
address, and it will be sent them cheerfully, 
whether they are bee keepers or not. 

At our noon day worship, I read the paper 
to the hands, and we hada rousing singing 
of the litde hymn. ‘*Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” Just try, my friend, giv- 
ing up something. or trking up for Christ's 
sake, some task, that seems like cutting off 
your very ‘right hand,” and see if a blessing 
does not come of it. 

The following letter from one of our young 
friends, shows how this spirit may help bee- 
keepers. 


Mr. Root, Dear Brother:-—-I call you brother be- 
cause I feel that we are brothers in Christ. Please 
bear with me. I wantt»come to you this morning 
astoafather. Your “H me Papers” have caused 

| me to place implicit contidence in you. T believe 
you are earnestly trying to overcome all your bad 
qualities, and [think it the dutv of Caristians to 
give each other an encouraging word now and then; 
this isthe reason we should heed the admonition, 
“Forget not the assembling of yourselves together.”’ 

Dear Bro., do not let the Home Papers die down; 
they help us lonely bee keepers when we are in tri- 
al help ua to “look up.” 

I must tell you something about my bee keeping. 
I started (four vears ago) with one swarm, when 
eighteen, helped a neighbor log one day with the ox- 
| en to pay forit. Ihave found ita pleasant study, an4 
have spent many happy hours among them. Shall 
start into winter with 26 swarms; all are Italianized. 
The past season I have had a great call for queens, 
| and felt that I needed an imported queen. I decided 
the matterin Aug. ’79. You did not have any on 
hand at that time, and Miss Andrews did; so I sent 
her a draft for $5.00. In3davs, T had the queen 
| safe at Randolph, and liberated safelv on 4 Gombs of 
| hatching brood. Everything was done according to 
| the best knowledgelI could glean from GLEANINGS. 
| In 5 days, I could scoop out little “tauntv” larvee to 
graft into queen cells. Oh! how happy I felt! Just 
to think; a queen of known purity, come across the 
great water, owned by unworthy O. F. Bowen! 

About this time, I had to go to Hornelisville, N. Y.. 
to help fit up a eamp ground. I left my queen in 
care of brother Tyler. He fed that nucleus every 
night, so when I got home she had two combs partly 
filled with brood. I now set about preparing bees 
for wintering. This 4 frame nucleus was not strong 
| enough to winter, so I decided to unite it witha 
good queenless stock by its side. I caged the im- 
ported queen, and united the bees. They commenc- 
| ed clustering on the cage, and building cells on her 
| brood. I cut out the cells, and, in two davs, they 
| ceased to knot themselves on the cage, so I ventur- 
| ed to liberate her, She crawled about among the 

bees and they acted kindly to her. In 10 minutes, | 
raised the frame she was on. and ell appeared right; 

| the. bees were performing thet: usual ecremenics. - 
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In 15 minutes more, I looked again; she was on the | 


bottcm board, with bees piled on top. I gave them 
a puff of smoke; the bees got off, and she darted out 
of the hive, quick as flash, up,—up. I watched faith- 
fully till dark, but she did not come back. Then 
these words came to mind, 


“Have we trials and temptations? 
Is there trouble anywhere? 

We should never be discouraged, 
Take it to the Lord in prayer.” 


I felt badly. I went way back in the sugar bush, 
and prayed (kneeling by a maple) tothe Good Fath- 
er. He seemed near and precious to me. I then 
could realize that I had thought too much of that 
queen. *“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.”’ 
] now could see that I bad let that queen get between 
me and my Saviour, although 1 had not meant to do 
any such thing; but our cruel enemy knows just how 
to deceive us, and entice us away from God. 


I tell you truthfully Mr. R., I was a happy Christ- | 
ian when I came frem the woods, which was bed | 


time. Next morn [ watched for the return of the 
queen but have looked in vain. I am to day with- 
out an imported queen; she is not in any of the 
hives. 

Please write to me yourself when you can spare 
the time. 1] know you have good clerks, but I want 
some Of your own words. It would do me lots of 
good to get a letter from you. 


Randolph, N. Y., Oct. 3d. 1879. 


O. F. BOWEN. 


I am glad to be able to add, that God sent | 
our young friend another imported queen; | 
he always sends his children every thing | 


they need, just as soon as he sees he can do 
so, without doing them harm rather than 
good. It was brought about by sending me 


a large lot of fine ones, at so low a price, that | 
I was enabled to help some of the unfort- 
unate ones, at a price that was within their | 


reach. ‘Only trust him.” 


I often think since seeing your wonderful Ency- 
clopedia of Bee Culture, the A BC series, of the 
, lines in Goldsmith's ‘Deserted Village.” 

“And still thev gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew.” 

Blountsville,fAla., Oct. 2, '79. A. W. BRYAN. 

{[Now, friend B., I just think that is too bad to go 
to abusing your old friend in that way, after he has 
done the best he could. If you don’t stop, I will get 
8 go off, and never write any more at all for 
you. 


RASPBERRIES AS HONEY PLANTS. 

You say that you are going to plant a field of rasp- 
berries especially for honey. If s0, and you have a 
side hill that you don't wish to cultivate but one or 
two seasons, on account of wash, &c., or if honey is 
the first object and fruit second, and you don't wish 
to cultivate them, plant Brandywines; for they will 
take the ground and keep it, sprout thoroughly, and 
sell for the highest price among red berries. If you 
wish to cultivate and fruit is an object as well as 
honey, goons Sweet Homes. D. D. PALMER. 

New Boston, Mercer Co., ILL, July 21, 79. 


Bees have not nade much honey in this country 
this season. It has been the worst honey season for 
many years. The most I have got from a hive has 
been 401. 

HONEY FROM RED CLOVER. 

Tell E. E. Hasty that I have red clover that our 
bees have worked on all the season, on first, second, 
and third crop. I think I got more honey from red 
clover than from any thing else. 

SUN FLOWER AS A HONEY PLANT. 

But T have never seen bees work on Sunflowers, 
and I have raised them for ten vears and I have 
watched closely. r D. D. LIGHTNER. 

Hobart, Lake Co., Ind. Oct. 1, 1879. 

[Italians always work On red clover with us, and 
sometimes on sunflowers; but, this season, although 
we bave raised a large crop of the latter, the bees 
| have worked on it so little, 1 shall hardly dare to 
| class it with honey plants. ] 
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THE BEES AND THE SPIDER PLANT. 























DRAMATIS PERSON 2. 

NOVICE, who has just got up. 

THE BEEs, who have just ‘‘got up” too. 

“OLD SOL,” who has just ‘got up” too, and 
who seems to have a lively interest in the 
proceedings, as he shows his ‘‘shining face” 
just over the top of the wire fence. 


TIME AND PLACE. . 
SCENE,—The flower garden adjoining 
| the Factory. 
| TIME,—Half past five o'clock, in the 
morning, Oct. 11th. 
For particulars of the ‘‘play,’’ see page 
430. 
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SYMPHORICARPUS VULGARIS. 


INCE your notice in GLEANINGS of the Sym- 
phoricarpus, I have had many letters and 
postal cards concerning it, some containing 

stamps, and requesting their value sent in plants 
and seeds. I have complied with their requests up 
to this time, but so much letter writing taxes my 
time and pocket so much that { would have you tell 
them, through GLEANINGS, that I will send, post 
paid, by mail, six or more plants at 10c. per plant, or 
5c. per plant for fifty or more, if sent by express. 
Money sent in 8c. stamps, or post office order if over 
60c. That price will not more than barely compen- 
sate for cost, and time consumed in procuring, 
packing, and delivering to the office. 

For l5c. in stamps, I will send a package of seed; 
but the best way would be for several persons to 
join, and have a box of plants sent by express or 
freight. Our nearest rail road communication is 
twenty miles, with stage daily to Warsaw. We will 
have a rail road to Warsaw by next April. Iam 
willing to accommodate the readers of GLEANINGS 
in any way I can. I do not suppose there will be 
demand for plants sufficient to pay for planting a | 
nursery, and advertising them for sale, but will do 
what I can to oblige our brother bee-keepers. | 

Warsaw, Mo., Oct. 25, 1879. W. C. SMITH. | 

















WE have to-day, Oct. 31st, 4368 subscribers. 
WE are compelled to advance the price of tin sep- | 
arators to $1.75 and $2.25 per hundred, instead of the | 
price given in the price lists you have. 
—_—_— EE 29° | 
SINCE the rise in iron, nails have come up about 
2c. per bh. above the list price, given in Aug. GLEAN- | 
INGS. 


} 
! 
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It is now October 30th. We have had another 
frost, and a heavier one, and the spider plant has | 
stepped off the stage, no more to appear until next | 
July, unless Novice shall coax her into earlier bloom- 
ing, by some sort of an arrangement to start the 
plants in doors. i 

i ©@0 ee 
WINTER PASSAGES. 

If your combs have no holes in them, I think it 
would be well to make winter passuges, say one in 
the centre of the comb, « out 2 inches below the top 
bar. A sharp stick will doit very well. Withthe L. 
frame, two holes, about 4 or 5 inches apart, would be 
still better. 


| 
! 
| 





ARE YOUR BEES READY FOR WINTER? 

I HOPE our readers have all their bees in winter 
trim by the time this reaches them. If in chaff 
hives, with sealed stores all around the cluster, and 
the upper story nearly filled with chaff, either loose 
or in a cushion, they are, so far as I know, inas good 
condition as you can well have them. If the colony 
is not strong, I would reduce the 8 inch entrance to 
about 2inches. Pushing bits of woolen cloth in at 
each side will make a sure joint, and one that will 
keep out wind. If the bees have not stores enough 
at this late date, it will bea pretty hard matter to 
feed them liquid food, but it may be done, on warm 
days, by crowding the cushion over enough to get a 
simplicity feeder in at one side. You can hold the 
cushion away, enough to let the bees up, by a block 
or piece of wood. A pepper box feeder may be 
used in the same way, and would be used, perhaps, 





| is growing better at every issue. 





when the other would not. Candy may be fed any 
day in the winter, and I have wintered colonies on 
it successfully, when they had almost nothing else. 
Put it under the cushion right over the cluster. If 
you prefer to put them in the cellar, I would pack 
them in chaff the same way, and set them in some 
cool, dry day, and do it without bumping them. The 
cellar must be dark, frost proof, and dry, or you 
would better leave them out. 





: Gondentions. a 


Notices of Conventions, condensed so as to occupy 
not over two lines, will be inserted free of charge. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 





1879. 

Nov. 10.—Lancaster Co., Pa., at Lancaster. 

Dec. 10.—Michigan Bee Keepers’ Association, annu- 
‘om al, State, ut Jackson, Mich. 


Jan. 13.—North Western Ill., and South Western 
Wis., annual, at Davis, Ll. 


| Feb. 11.—North Eastern, at Utica, N. Y. 








GROWING BETTER ! 


We have the most flattering testimonials from the 

most eminent bee-keepers that the 
Bee-Keepers’? Exchange 

We are using 

every exertion to make the EXCHANGE both useful 

and entertaining. 

The editor’s business ability, tact, and thorough 
knowledge of bee-keeping, exactly qualify him to 
present a really valuable bee paper. 

The very best prouf of these statements is the 
fact that all who subscribe for the EXCHANGE, renew 
their subscriptions at their expiration. We guaran- 
tee the EXCHANGE to please and be worth the small 
sum asked, or we will refund the monty. Send for 
a sample copy and judge for yourself. e want 


1000 Active Agents 


to work for the EXCHANGE, and offer as inducement 
to such, a liberal club list, and a magnificent premi- 
um list. 

We send the EXCHANGE postage paid, to any ad- 
dress as follows: One yearly subscription 75 cents. 
Two subscriptions at one time, each 65c. Three to 
tive, euch, tuc. Five to ten, each 55c. Ten or over 
at one time, each, 50c. 

Our December number will be issued November 
20th, and will contain our Empire Club List of peri- 
odicals and a condensed price list of Apiarian Sup- 
plies. Do not fail to send for this. It will save you 
money. 


To Advertisers. 


We will circulate 10,000 copies or more of our De- 
cember EXCHANGE to live Bee-Keepers. As the 
number will cuntain much that is valuable, it will 
be preserved. Advertisements must be here by the 
10th of November, and will be received as follows: 
Six lines or less, per line, 40c. Twelve lines, (one 
inch), $4.50. Twenty four lines, (2 inches), $8.50. 
Four = $16.00. One-half page, $30.00. One 


page, .00. 
. ERMS:—Cash in advance, or satisfactory refer- 
ehce. 
Address all letters and remittances to 
J. iH. NELLIS, 4 
Canajoharie, N. ¥. 





DOOLITTLE 


Desires to place his Bee Keepers’ Club List in the 
hands of every bee keeper in the land. If you wish 
tosave mouey, put your address, plainly written, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, _ 

Borodino, N. Y. 


on a postal and direct to 
lla 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to ae if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be ex he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their ay , Shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that L approve, [ have marked with 
a*; those I especialiy approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
Fourth or Fifth 

ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 
Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 

Cook’s New Manual** 

The same in Paper 

Quinby’s New Bee-keeping** 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... 

Bee-keeper’s Text Book*.. Revit » Muslin... 


a Paper.... 

A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*s.. 
Dzierzon Theory** 
How I made $350 a Year with ay Beest$ 
“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 

fiction and not facts. Price 

Puen Se BOING ik so ois oss ae akcks Sk ese 0 5 
Honey as Food and Medicine 
Art of Saw-filin 
Fuller’s Grape 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


Ten Acres Enough** 

Five Acres too 3 

Tim Bunker Papers* 

An Egg Farm, Stoddard** 

Book on Birds, Holden*....................65 ; 

Window Gardening . 

Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor* 

How to Use The Microscope 

Play and Profit in my Garden* 

“Our Digestion,’”’ By Dio Lewis** 

Onion Culture* 

Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley** 

Practical Floriculture* 

Gardening for Profit** 

Strawbe Culturist, Fuller* 

Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 

Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 

How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$ 

Draining for Profit and Health, Warring 

What I know of Farming, Horace Greely 

Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 

How to Make Candy** 

Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*t 

Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses** 

Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words only 
oy - * words and music, paper 

“ oe “ boards 
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Tracy’s ‘‘Mother and Her Offspring”’ 
Harper’s Bros 

Manual of Vegetable Plants, in 
llinghast, Factorvville, Penn 

Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany 

How To Paint, Gardner 

“The Life of Trust’”’ by Geo. Muller 

Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angler, Norris 
American Bird Fancier 

Apple Culturist, Todd 

American Fruit Culturist, Thomas 
American Pomol 
A Simple Flower Garden, B 
American Weeds and Useful 
American Wheat Culturist, Todd 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Boo 


et DO 
RSSS 8 


HSeRASeneeases 


Burr’s Vegetables of America 
Canary Birds.............+ paper 50 





Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic 
Animals, 

Cranberry Culture, White 

Cotton Culture, Ly 

Cranbe 

Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist 

Carpentry Made Easy, Bell 

Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 

Complete Works on Chemistry, Leibig 

Dana’s Muck Manual 

Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
2 Vols 5 00 

Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring.. 

Fruits and Fruit 'Trees of America, Downing.. 

Farmer’s Barn Book 

Farming by Inches, Barnard 

Fish Culture, Garlick 

Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
Growers) 30 

Fur, Fin, and Feather 

Farming For Boys 

Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 

Gardening For The South 

Gardening For Money, Barnard 

Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... : 

Gardening For Ladies, Loudon 

Gregory On 7 pene only ae 

Gregory On Squashes.... 

Gregory On Onions 

Guenon On Milch Cows 

Gun, Rod, and Saddle 

Garden Vegetables, Burr 

Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 

Hoosier Schoolmaster 

Hop Culture 

Harris on The Pig 

How Plants Grow, Gra 

How to Get a Farm an 

How To Use The Pistol 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 

Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 

Johnson’s How Crops Feed 

Johnson’s How Crops Grow 

Jenny June’s Cook : 

Klipparts Wheat Plant 

Leavitt's Facts About Peat 

Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 

Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 

Mushroom Culture 

My Farm of Edgewood 

Money In The Garden, Quinn 

Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 

Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture 

Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits 
E. P. Roe. 50 

My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard 

My Vineyard at Lakeview 

New Cook Book, Mrs. Hale 

Peat and Its Uses 

Practical Butter Book, Willard 

Pear Culture, Fi 

Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 

Peach Culture, 

Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 

Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay) 

Painter, Guilder and Varnisher 

Parsons On The Rose 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 

Practical Trout Culture 

Riley on the Mule 

Rhododendrons, Rand 

School and Field Book of Botany, Gray 

Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Products 

Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story 

Silk Grower’s Guide 
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Taxidermist’s Manual 
Youman’s Household Science 
Youatt on the Hog 

Youatt on Sheep 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. We can remail it 


to subscribers for $1.50 per year. ee ee ets. 
per year—added. Will’ guaremios e arrival of 
every No. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


et 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPANNED AND LETTERED. 


Langstroth 


. 
9 


o knife included at 


» $6,503 American frame 
rame, Lage 
$8,00. 
he above sizes kept constantly on 


,) 
t 





hg ew 
inby.. 
; Qu py 


ese prices. 


hand ready to ship. OVER 2000 NOW IN USE. 


CU. PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 


For Gallu 
E: 3; Ad 
th 


BR Inordering be sure to give outside ot of frame, and length of top bar.ea 


, hicely finished, with a thin, keen 
that needs no hot water or any such. 


’ to make it uncap nicely. 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


is made of fine steel 
edged blade 
“fussing 


| 





18 Years’ —— 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons poe} 
chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what th 
bargain for. Send ss circular. WM. W. CARY, 
Ttfing Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable / 
months and figuresfor /, 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. f/ 

Full outfit included— 
ey ink, box, etc.[) 
ent by mail postpaid.], 
Without ink and pads, \) 
50c less. \ 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, k, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you will save your- No. 2. 
self and all who do business with you ‘ta world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,.&c. Send for 
Circular. . I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

EESKEEPERS! Send 5c to A.J. King & Co., "8 
61 Hudson St., New York, for a copy of their 
Journal, and Price List of Extractors, Smokers, etc., 


etc. Grand Inducements to Live Agents. 4tf 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 


| Spoiled unless handled carefully. 





= 300 = 


‘‘Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 


‘are used in the Philadelphia Churches, and 


pee 635,000 & 


Wess, Burdett Organs 
| are used by Families throughout the World. 





“Sweet as honey is the ‘Matchless’ Burdett.” 





Send for price list to 


Pans BURDETT ORGAN CO.,—Limited, 
ERIE, PA. 


“SMASHED!” 


This Fine Gener wiibe will be “Smashed” and 
This side 


up. Will you please HANDLE with CARE?! 


Labels like the above,’size 3x5%, to be put on 
shipping cases of honey. Fim by mail, 25 cts. per 
package of 100. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Early Queens, 


J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Georgia, Importer 
and breeder of Italian queens, and dealer in Bee- 
Keepers’ supplies. Queens bred a month earlier 
than inthe North. Low express rates. Packages 
of five or more queens sent free of express charges 
to any part of the United States except California 
and Jregon. lit fd 





Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 20c per Ib. for a ents of nice, clean 
wax, delivered at our R. Re stat . - 
1 ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


So much sent in, can ch pay more for the present. 








